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Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men 
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Help your family discover the true 
meaning of Christmas, The Upper 
Room, with its daily Bible reading, 
prayer, meditation and thought for the 
day, will help make “the greatest story 
ever told” more meaningful to your 
loved ones. 


If not already receiving The Upper 
Room, order the November-December 
number today. Ten or more copies to 
one address, %7¢ per copy, postpaid. 
Consignment orders may be arranged. 
Individual yearly subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for $2. Order from 





The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 





Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


A former US Air Force fighter pilot 
during the Korean War is returning to 
Japan and other Far Eastern countries 
on a mission to awaken Christian laymen 
to their responsibility in witnessing, 
tithing, and prayer. Commander of a jet 
fighter wing during the Korean War, 
Colonel Roy LeCraw, former mayor of 
Atlanta and a Presbyterian layman, i is on 
the mission by invitation of Japanese 
churches and under the sponsorship of 
the World Evangelical Fellowship and 
Japan Protestant Council. 


The General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
been charged with “unorthodox indoc- 
trination of seminarians” by the board of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey, the 
protest being made with the endorsement 
of Bishop Alfred L. Banyard, head of 
the Diocese. The protest cited the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth and “other ar- 
ticles of the Creeds” as matters on which 
seminary graduates “showed inability and 
unwillingness to accept the position of 
the church. . . .” It was lodged after three 
of the seminarians failed to qualify for 
ordination. 


Something of the seriousness with 
which congressional leaders are taking 
juvenile delinquency during these times 
is seen in a $30 million measure de- 
signed to aid communities fighting the 
problem. The program, to be adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, will emphasize 
assistance to unemployed, out-of-school 
youth through vocational training, coun- 
seling, and job placement. The program 
also envisions pilot projects which would 
mobilize entire communities in combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 


A New Jersey ruling that no constitu- 
tional rights are violated when public 
school children sing Christmas carols and 
Hanukkah songs or repeat a line from 
the Old Testament before daily milk 
drinking, bucks the trend toward a legal 
concept of complete separation of Church 
and State. Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, 
the state’s commissioner of education 





who made the ruling, said he took the 
view that “as a single and direct expres- 
sion of thanksgiving to an acknowledged 
Supreme Being, which the courts have 
held to be acceptable in the tradition of 
this nation, it is not a religious exercise 
prohibited by the statutes.” 


Burma, which recently established 
Buddhism as the official state religion, is 
expected to act soon on a constitutional 
amendment that would guarantee the 
right of non-Buddhists to teach their reli- 
gion. The proposed amendment also 
would protect all established religions 
from “all dangers,” including insult and 
false representation—orally, in writing, 
or through action. The measure is ex- 
pected to soothe non-Buddhists, including 
Christians and Muslims, who protested 
the state religion act. 


Protestant and Orthodox churches 
should strive for a unified witness to 
the federal government, according to a 
National Council of Churches executive. 
Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy, NCC Associate 
General Secretary, declares that objectiv- 
ity should be substituted for self-interest, 
competence for “awkward good inten- 
tions,’ and humility for “glib and irre- 
sponsible criticism” in the churches’ deal- 
ings with the government. “There may 
be a Christian position on these issues,’ 
he says, “but we doubt if there are sig- 
nificantly different Baptist and Lutheran 
and Presbyterian and Episcopal and 
Methodist and United Church positions.” 


Another Protestant denomination 
has modified regulations on remarriage 
of divorced persons. The Synod of the 
Northern Province of the Moravian 
Church in America now permits a pas- 
tor to officiate in the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons if, in his judgment and 
the judgment of the congregation’s board 
of elders, persons meet requirements 
which stress penitence and forgiveness. 


the cover 


The words on our cover come from the 
Discipline, a phrase from the service 
for “Opening a Church for Worship.” 
This particular church, in which a large 
congregation is singing praises to the 
God of all creation, is First Methodist, 
Glendale, Calif., which began using this 
new sanctuary on May 7 of this year. 
Dr. Kenneth A. Carlson is the current 
minister. His predecessor was Bishop 
Everett Palmer, who was elected to the 
episcopacy from this church in 1960. 

This issue of the Avvocate is devoted 
to the general theme of mobility with 
special emphasis on new construction, as 
you can see from our cover and our lead 
article on page 7. For additional material 
on the mobility theme, we refer you to 
the November issue of ToGrTHER, our 
companion publication. 
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COMMENT 


Mobile Hearers, Changeless Message 


AMERICANS are on the move. Estimates by the Census 
Bureau reveal that one out of five families has a new address 
each year. Since Methodists are on the move along with 
their fellow Americans, the days of the traveling ministry 
may be numbered. Theoretically, in five years every Meth- 
odist family will have moved on to a new address—and a 
different church—and the preacher whose appointment has 
not been changed during this period will have acquired a 
new congregation. 

A mebile population is added strain on a society which 
already has its quota of problems. Churches have their 
work cut out for them helping constituents with those 
problems. In addition, churches and church leaders have 
other problems occasioned by this mobile age. To meet 
these, church extension strategy must be updated, new 
churches organized, new buildings built and paid for, other 
churches relocated, leadership trained to replace leadership 
which has moved on, and new members, many of whom 
have other than Methodist backgrounds, must be trained. 
These are some of the challenges faced by a connectional 
denomination like Methodism in an age of mobility. More- 
over, churches struggling to maintain last year’s level of 
membership face other challenges. Many churches in inner 
city and rural areas are losing membership. 

A mobile church population sus ggests that one thing the 
pastor has to have, if the church is to communicate the 
Gospel effectively, is people with whom to work who will 
share the work. The problem is not as acute in a settled 
situation where membership turnover is less. Because of 
this need for people by whom and to whom the Gospel is 
communicated, there is a subtle pressure on the preacher 
to soften the interpretation of the Gospel. People must 
be encouraged to attend and support, or the church as an 
institution will suffer. After all, churches must meet 
budgets, too. 

Methodist preachers and other church leaders will do 
well to remember that such pressure must be resisted at 
all costs. The preacher must be free and remain free to 
differentiate between the Christian Gospel and American- 
ism, the Christian faith and any economic system, the de- 
mands of Christian living and cultural superficialities which 
make no demand for Christian conduct. For despite the 
subtile appeal of being “practical” in new situations created 
by mobility, the Word must not be compromised. 


“Let Us Make a Name for Ourselves”’ 


WE WHO BUILD church structures will profit greatly 
from a very careful study of the 11th chapter of Genesis. 
Indeed, such a study should outrank in importance even 
the original meeting with a competent architect. 

We must have buildings because no one has yet devised 
a way to house church people without putting up some 
kind of physical structure that will keep them safe from 
the elements. But we must never put them up, or add a 
single square foot to the original plans, without submitting 
the entire building committee to an examination of the 
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first of all great building projects, the erection of the tower 
that came to be called Babel. 

The members gathered for the first committee meeting 
of that project issued the call: Come, let us build ourselves 
a city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, and let us 
make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth. There is ambiguity in 
these committee meeting minutes. We all share a concern 
to fend off loneliness by joining with others in a common 
enterprise. But the Lord God knew the full meaning of the 
phrase “let us make a name for ourselves,” and he rendered 
the judgment this conduct deserves. Where Adam had 
sought to rank as the sovereign of the world by eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, the builders of the tower 
sought to become sovereign over all creation through their 
combined strength. 

In making a name for themselves, they were off in a 
direction which, the account reminds us, was “only the be- 
ginning of what they will do.” Blessed with creative powers 
that made them the highest of all creatures, they sought 
to be the highest of all creation. Thus, Adam is every man 
in his individual fall, and the tower building committee is 
every group in its collective fall. 

We need to remember this description of our individual 
and group lives as we rush _ with building plans, 
prospect lists, and pledge cards. For all that we do must 
fall under the query: Are we seeking to “make a name for 
ourselves?” Is the tall steeple needed only because the Bap- 
tist church has one? Is the church in this particular suburb 
essential only to outdraw the handsome young Presbyterian 
minister? Is air-conditioning required for a sanctuary used 
only two or three hours each week? And, most painful of 
all for the minister, is this but a subtle monument to my 
ability to “work with people” and “get the job done?” 

The dilemma of our lives as individuals and groups is 
that, since we are fallen creatures in a fallen world, the 
answer to all these questions must, in part, be affirmative. 
But, knowing this, our hand is strengthened and our lives 
are made open to the Grace of God, which alone can prevent 
church structures from becoming towers of Babel. 


Christian Advocate 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
WONDERFUL NEW 


“Let’s 
Sing” | 


Records 


* 


12” Long Playing record- 
ings of favorite songs 
and hymns for children. 
$3.95 each. 





A brand-new idea in Christian edu- 
cation — lovely hymns and songs chosen 
from the three delightful children’s 
hymnals widely known and used by 
many teachers: Songs for Early Child- 
hood, Hymns for Primary Worship, 
Hymns for Junior Worship, and a 
fourth, Songs and Hymns for Primary 
Children, which is coming soon. Each 
selection is sung by a soprano, a bari- 
tone, or a choir, with organ, piano, or 
autoharp accompaniment. The children 
can’t resist “joining in” with the pro- 
fessionals, and can’t help learning the 
hymns as they do so. 

Three records are now available: 

Let's Sing Songs for Early Childhood 

34 selections for pre-school children 

Let’s Sing Songs and Hymns for Pri- 

mary Children 36 selections for chil- 

dren 6-8 

Let’s Sing Hymns for Junior Worship 

22 selections for children 9-11 

Each record is packed in a colorful 
slipcase, each is banded, and comes 
complete with a chart indicating on 
which band to find each hymn or song. 

The new “Let’s Sing” records will be 
a boon to teaching and will be especially 
useful in situations where no piano is 
available. (Special word to parents: the 
new “Let’s Sing” records are perfect for 
home use, too!) 


At your bookstore 


‘THE GENEVA PRESS 


Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


The Meaning of Praise 


Epitors: Your editorial, Preaching 
with a Purpose |Comment, Aug. 17, p. 
3], would have been fine if the sentence 
in the first paragraph had not disturbed 
me: “The. actual delivery of the sermon 
is the focal point around which all else 
revolves.” What happened to worship 
and the meaning of praise? 

The importance of the sermon is 
greater than many pastors witness to by 
view of their preparation. I just am not 
sure of your me aning of the phrase 

“focal point.’ Are you attempting to say 
that if the sermon flops on a particular 
Sunday (as it does happen to some of us) 
then the worship hour has been wasted? 

James W. SMITH 

Methodist Church 

Manahawkin, N 


Leaves Impression 

Epitrors: Thank you for a copy of Dr. 
Martin Rist’s letter . you [See /s The 
Virgin Birth Really \ ‘alid?, Sept. 28, p. 
13| in which he alleges that I misrepre- 
sented him in my virgin birth article... . 

I did not quote Dr. Rist, but stated 
that he “leaves the impression. . . .” 

Dr. Rist does not categorically deny 
the doctrine of the virgin birth, but the 
impression is left that he does not asso- 
ciate hjmself affirmatively with the doc- 
trine. The frames of reference such as 
Dr. Rist uses would be interpreted by 
any legal criteria as an effort to discredit 
and cast doubt on the validity of the 
virgin birth of Jesus Christ which is so 
plainly taught in the books of Matthew 
and Luke. ... 

H. A. Hanke 

Asbury College 

Wilmore, Ky. 


Sound Theology 


Eprrors: Thank you for We Do Not 
Build the Kingdom ... We Enter It 
[July 20, p. 7]. This article contains 
sound biblical theology and genuine 
Methodist doctrine. Methodists would do 
well to read this article and live by the 
theology, ethic, and faith which it pro- 
claims. If anything is neglected in Meth- 
odism of the South it is certainly the- 


ology rather than ethics. I am of the firm 
opinion that sound biblical theology and 





genuine Methodist doctrine will give to 
modern Methodism the ethical concern 
it needs. 
JosepH C. Way 
Soule’s Chapel Methodist Church 
Lauderdale, Miss. 


Sufficient Challenge 


Epitors: Comment asks [July 20, p. 
3]: “Are Methodist laymen being sufl- 
ciently challenged to real Christian dis- 
cipleship?” 

Methodist lay response, in terms of 
financial support of church causes, is 
inordinately low. 

My feeling is that this, at least in part, 
is because the Methodist layman is not 
encouraged to develop a sense of belong- 
ing to the local church. It does not belong 
to him. 

The quarterly conference traditionally 
the king- bolt of the “connectional” sys- 
tem is, in effect, the non-conductor that 
insulates the member from the church at 
large. In form and in fact it obstructs 
self-government. 

It finds its counterpart in the ironic 
thing of “lay leadership.” An integrated 
self-governing local church will have 
leaders. If wise, that leadership will be 
diffused, responsible to local membership, 
chosen by local membe rship—albeit aided 
by advice of a nominating committee. 

The lay leader in our Methodist system 
is not calculated to be such a leader or 
one of such a group of leaders, but, 
rather, a public relations man for the 
minister. 

Local leadership may at times be 
uncomfortable for the minister and the 
district superintendent to live with, but 
if its growth can be brought about 
through normal self-governing processes 
it should permeate the membership with 
interest and a sense of responsibility and 
churchmanship. 

L. R. Lewis 

Attorney at Law 


Hudson Falls, N.Y. 


What Is Questionable? 


Epitors: Beyond Abolition [July 20, 
p. 11], in support of the film Operation 
Abolition, is a curious mixture of inac- 
curacy and innuendo with no actual facts 
cited. Just what is meant by asserting 
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“] loud outcry in certain quarters 
about the ifs and whys and wherefores 
of the picture itself only serve to ques- 
tion the validity of the process?” The 
most vocal opponents of the film have 
been the National Council of Churches, 
the Christian Century, denominational 
social action groups and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. What is question- 
able about them? 

And what basis is there for implying 
that students demonstrate only because 
they are led by Communists or are re- 
bellious? The clue to the article’s opposi- 
tion to student demonstrations is found 
in the author’s sentence: American 
students are so restless and_ idealistic, 
so energetic and sacrificially minded, let 
them do some real and positive demon- 
strating where it counts.” The author 
then asks students to demonstrate against 
juvenile delinquency and Hollywood sex 
pictures, or in other words, on the social 
issues that bother Mr. Crowe. Students 
who demonstrate against segregation or 
war or infringement of civil liberties are 
at least as Christian as those who demon- 
strate against sex. When the money 
changers pretend they belong in the 
temple or a government committee dis- 
torts the truth and infringes freedom in 
the name of truth and freedom, “if these 
shall hold their peace the very stones 
will cry out.” 

Joun M. Swomcey, JR. 

Saint Paul School of Theology 

Methodist 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Eprrors: It was a refreshing experi- 
ience to read Beyond Abolition | July 20, 
p. 11]. Mr. Crowe was objective in re- 
viewing the Operation Abolition situa- 
tion, but even more important, he was 
able to look beyond the film itself and 
focus attention on our responsibility for 
constant alertness to the communist 
threat. Most articles on the subject be- 
come so involved in finding fault with 
the film itself that they ignore completely 
the far greater danger—the threat of 
communism. 

If the film contains inaccuracies, let 
them be exposed. But let us not use the 
errors of one film as a basis for arguing 
a vital governmental 
agency which seeks to preserve the free- 
dom and independence of our nation. If 
a city police department makes an error 
and arrests an innocent man, we do not 
attempt to eliminate all police protection. 
Instead, we strive to correct the error, 
determine its causes, and thus, move to 
improve the quality of the service ren- 
dered. 

Mr. Crowe has made a valuable con- 
tribution to this subject by placing the 
film and the communist threat in their 
proper perspective. May we have more 
articles of such clarity. 

H. Lestre McK Enz1E 

Baton Rouge, La. 


the elimination of 
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Should Be Read by All 


Epitors: 1 Entered Kindergarten at 
40 |Aug. 17, p. 12] should be read by 
all men of the church. This should re- 
ceive church-wide distribution. 

Henry J. GERNHARDT 

First Methodist Church 

Fargo, N. D. 


Four Key Words 

Epitors: If we resort to the tools of 
original language for enlightenment, do 
we not most properly utilize their full 
facility? This enquiry gripped me upon 
reading in 4 Key Words for oc ae 
standing Our Task [July 6, p. 7], t 
interpretation ot Ekklesia as mere 

‘assembly!’ 

I have just consulted both exhaustive 
concordance and lexicon and the term 
“assembly,” is relegated very far back 
from the commonly understood sense 
that was so saliently cited only two weeks 
later [July 20, p. 8], in the contrast-color 
excerpt from John Knox, “. . . a new 
people... !” 

This Knox citation fits most aptly into 
the ee analyses of the Greek 
root. Eck-call-lay-oh (transliterated) is 
understood to be, “called-out.” This can 
be seen as consonant with the Knox 
phrase. 

It is suggested that greater accuracy 
in the original tongue is found by pre- 
senting this word as primarily the “new 
people” concept. 

Lester I. SNYDER 
First Methodist Church 
Shickshinny, Pa. 


Death and Realism 


Epitrors: In your editorial, The Chris- 
tian and Reality |Comment, Aug. 17, 
p. 3], you say, . Ernest Hemingway 
has come nearer the Christian notion of 
death than many Christians. . . . His 
novels reveal a deep concern that man 
meet death w ith dignity. 

Since when can you judge a man to be 
Christian in his outlook when you com- 
partmentalize his life and look at only 
one segment? Surely, if a man has a 
Christian notion about one segment of 
life he must, therefore, have it about other 
parts of life. Ernest Hemingway was a 
sick man, physically and emotionally. 
He could not face life, therefore he took 
his own life. Do you call his writing 
about death realistic when he could not 
face life realistically? 

I totally agree that one must face life 
and death realistically: death is death! 
However, under the circumstances of 
your writing could you not have picked 
a person who could have pictured more 
realistically your concept of “The Chris- 
tian and Reality? I believe that you 
could have! 

Ricuarp G. VINEY 

Community Methodist Church 

Lanesboro, lowa 











THIS 
BOOK IS FOR 
THE CHRISTIAN LAY- * 
MAN WHO IS SERIOUS 
ABOUT RELIGION... | 


and who wants something more 
than a vague understanding of 
the Christian Faith. 
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Professor 

Frederick C. Grant, 
of New York’s Union Seminary, 
writes in his new book for the lay- 
man on those beliefs that are basic 
to our claim of being Christian. 
Avoiding over-simplifications of the 
complex, Professor Grant shows 
clearly why the sometimes obstruse 
and metaphysical terminology of 
Christian doctrine has been nec- 
essary to reveal the lasting richness 
of the Christian Faith. In so doing, 
he leads us to an intelligent and 
growing awareness of those funda- 
mental truths which undergird the 
entire Christian tradition. 


In addition, Professor Grant 
shows how and why the develop- 
ment of doctrine took place as it 
did; and he fends off the philo- 
sophical abstractions which have 
become attached to the Christian 
Faith during the past century, es- 
pecially what he terms, “the dark 
and dismal revival of the neo- 
orthodoxy which ignores history 
and threatens to take the Bible as 
it is without regard to its historical, 
philological and exegetical interpre- 
tation during the past 250 years.” 

Ideal, too, for ministers, teachers 
and parents charged with the re- 
sponsibility of instructing others in 
the simple and eternal truths of the 
Faith. $2.95 


The Macmillan Company 

60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
A Division of 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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The function of a church structure 
must be based on an understanding 


of the faith it articulates. 


HERE IS NO excuse for what most 

of us have been doing in the field of 
church architecture. We have been over- 
ly concerned about the most building for 
the least money or impressing our 
superiors and peers with our efficiency in 
organizing a building campaign, but we 
have given little or no thought to what 
we build. As a result, we have been 
building architecturally insignificant 
churches. 

There is almost a void in courageous, 
contemporary, church architecture today. 
Observe the kind of churches built in the 
last 10 or 15 years. Three basic forms 
prevail: neo-gothic, colonial, and a safe 
modern. Generally speaking, the more 
autocratic the denomination, the more 
significant the church design; the 
more democratic the church body, the 
more eclectic the architecture. Ask any 
architect how many artistically significant 
Methodist churches there are in the 
United States. Be prepared for an em- 
barrassing answer. There is no question 
that Methodism is spending a great deal 
of money in new church buildings. It is 
quite likely the leading builder in Prot- 
estantism. But its architecture is not 
significant. 

What is it that constitutes significant 
architecture? First, significant architec- 
ture is that which begins with a thorough 
and honest appraisal of the function of 
the building to be designed. This means 
articulating for what purpose the build- 
ing is to be built. 

Secondly, this functional space must be 
enclosed creatively and artistically. This 
must be done with materials available, 
utilizing all the structural possibilities of 
these materials. It is anachronistic to 
build with buttresses and the pointed 
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By GERALD GROSS 


arch in a period in which steel and re- 
inforced concrete is available. In brief, 
significant architecture must be relevant 
artistically and structurally to the func- 
tion of the building. 

It should not be surprising to us that 
we approach the building of a church by 
asking questions about need and func- 
tion. We have learned our sociological 
homework too well to begin a building 
campaign without extensive surveys and 
population charts. But these are not the 
basic questions. Before we seek informa- 
tion about the community we will serve 
and how we can best serve it, we must 
discover primarily who we are as a 
Church. This may seem like a_plati- 
tudinous affirmation, but sadly enough 
it is not. Too few churches know what 
it is to be a Church; a community of 
believers, the body of Christ. 

The struggle with the issue of being 
the Church is a profound one, all too 
seldom considered, but of vast signifi- 
cance to church building. Sociological, 
financial, and other questions are also 
important. In their proper perspective 
they must be dealt with in all sincerity. 
But we must be conscious of who we are 
as the Church of Jesus Christ, before we 
build anything. As E. A. Sorik writes: 
“Essentially, if we are to build good 
church buildings, we have to start out by 
learning what the church is, what it does, 
and what it believes. We must be dedi- 
cated not to art, or architecture, or 
beauty, but to the Lord, so that the spaces 
we enclose and shape will be so ordered 
as to bear eloquent witness to the glory 
of God and to evoke a fitting human re- 
sponse.” (Protestant Church Building 
and Equipment, May, 1960). 

There are five points we need to re- 
member as we appraise the function of 
church buildings. 

1 As the Church we are new beings 
in Christ. Because Christ lives in us, we 
are no longer of the world, and we are 
no longer to be regarded from a human 


point of view. Paul makes this clear. 
Then should not this concept affect the 
kind of building the Church erects? 
The church building should be a witness 
to the fact that those who are responsible 
for its existence have a different world 
view than have those who build in the 
secular world. When the church building 
becomes confused with the supermarket 
down the street, or the fraternity house 
next door, it is probable that the congre- 
gation which meets there didn’t ask itself 
very profound theological questions be- 
fore building. 

2 Why does the Church exist? The 
Church has many functions: It is here to 
serve, and not to be served. It is here to 
witness to what God has done. But above 
all, the Church is to give God glory; it 
is to worship. For this reason it is not 
at all out of character to put a greater 
emphasis upon the worship room than 
upon the fellowship hall or the educa- 
tional unit. We spend hours over the 
proper design of the kitchen, and there 
seems to be no end to the research time 
we will give to the correct design of each 
educational room. Then when it comes 
to the worship area, we place responsi- 
bility completely in the hands of the 
architect or most often simply do what 
has been done in the past. 

Sound Christian life cannot begin or 
be sustained apart from worship. Conse- 
quently, our architectural concern with 
the church building should begin with 
the worship room. The educational and 
fellowship activities of the Church do 
have an important place within the lives 
of the people of God. But whatever the 
Church does, within its own community 
or in the world; must ensue from wor- 
ship. If worship is not central in the 
Sunday service, a proper perspective can- 
not be maintained. This ought to have 
a great deal to say to church architecture. 

Too often we make educational rooms 
entirely divorced from the worship space. 
The educational activities of the church 
must be closely tied with the worship 
life of the church, and a church that 
realizes this can give this tie architectural 
expression. Architecturally, the worship 
area and the educational area should be a 
unity. Classrooms for adults and children 
should be so located that the worship 
room is easily accessible with a minimum 
of confusion. There are churches where 
one feels as if he’is participating in a 
laboratory experiment when trying to 
find his way through the maze of hall- 
ways to the sanctuary. 

3 Another affirmation of the historic 
Church which is relevant to church archi- 
tecture is the belief that our faith 
Christ makes us members of his body. 
While our tasks may differ within this 
body, all are equal under Christ. As be- 
lievers, in Christ we are a community in 
the deepest sense. When we think about 
the shape and use of the rooms we are 
to construct, we have an obligation to 









correlate our intellectual understanding 
of the purpose of these areas with archi- 
tectural form. 

Speaking specifically about the worship 
room, it is certainly questionable whether 
the long nave and the divided chancel are 
adequate expressions for the Protestant 
community in worship. A shape which 
seems more applicable is one in which 
the body of worshipers gather around 
the focal point of worship. With little 
doubt the majority of us worship in 
rooms which deny rather than affirm 
our theology. As Protestants, believing 
in the priesthood of all believers, the 
worship area should be one space with 
no indication of a separation between 
the congregation and the worship leaders. 

4 We believe in only two Sacraments. 
These Sacraments are equal means of 
God’s grace with the preached Word. 
Our church buildings should be a physi- 
cal demonstration of this belief. There- 
fore, the pulpit, the Lord’s Table, and 
the baptismal font should be equally 
dominant. If we design our churches so 
that the pulpit commands central focus, 
we are denying our belief. We do the 
same thing when we allow the com- 
munion table to dominate over the pulpit. 
To be sure, the proper tension is a diffi- 
cult one to find and maintain, but be» 
cause the task is difficult, we should not 
disregard it. 

The location of the baptismal font is 
a difficult task. It ought to be in equal 
relationship with the pulpit and com- 
munion table. Perhaps since Baptism de- 
notes our entrance into the Christian 
community, the font should be located 
near the entrance to the place of worship: 
the heart of the community’s life. Wher- 
ever the font is located, it should be a 
permanent part of the structure of the 
church building. In the confusion over 
3aptism in the Protestant church, the 
font is frequently left out altogether. 
Consequently, for a baptismal service a 
small bowl is carried into the sanctuary 
like a finger bowl, reducing all the more 
the place Baptism has in our worship life. 
The majority now see nothing more in 
Baptism than a service of dedication. 
Portable fonts perpetuate rather than 
destroy this concept. 

5 We must declare that we are in a 
broken relationship with God. There is 
nothing we can do to save ourselves but 
respond to God’s saving grace in faith. 
This realization of our incorrigible nature 
apart from God is of the utmost signifi- 
cance in terms of the churches we build 
as well as the lives we lead. Any attempt 
to show a smooth relationship between 
man and God is a denial of our biblical 
faith. Christ must always stand between 
man and redemptive God without losing 
the fact that God and Christ are one. In 
New Testament terms Jesus Christ is the 
mediator. 

Architecturally, we should try to ex- 
press that we are more the recipients of 


God’s grace than the active seekers. In 
our brokenness we are in frequent need 
of the Lord’s Supper. Provisions must 
be made so that more people can take 
communion. It is rather absurd to build 
a church that can receive only 15 com- 
municants at a time when the congrega- 
tion totals 800! 

The service of confession ought to be 
as much in our minds when designing 
a church as the service of the Word or 
the service of offering. Certainly peo- 
ple can confess while sitting in a pew or 
even while standing, but there is an im- 
portant relationship between the act of 
kneeling and the act of confession. The 
liturgy brings out the heart of the prob- 
lem. It is difficult to reconcile the dich- 
otomy which prevails when the minister 
beseeches through the liturgy for all to 
kneel and make their confession to Al- 
mighty God while the congregation 
merely sits in the pews. 

If we stop and think about it, it should 
not be too soul-shaking to discover that 
our theological-liturgical-ethical under- 
standing of ourselves as a Church ought 
to affect the kind of churches we build. 
For the most part, we realize that our 
faith ought to influence every other as- 
pect of our lives so why not our church 
buildings? That this expectation is not 
unrealistic is exemplified by Roman Cath- 
olic architecture in Europe. The whole of 
the Continent has been touched by the 
architectural changes which have re- 
sulted from a theological-liturgical re- 
vival taking place in that church since 
the late 19th century. 

If one needs to be convinced that the 
Roman Catholic Church is making mon- 
umental strides in the field of church 
architecture, survey the list of modern 
churches the International Conference of 
Church Architecture toured this past 
summer. Six out of eight of the contem- 
porary churches visited and studied were 
Roman Catholic. The International Con- 
ference on Church Architecture is not 
sponsored by any religious body, nor 
is it promoting any denominational in- 
terests; it is primarily concerned with 
significant architecture. 

Our second criterion of significant ar- 
chitecture—enclosing functional space 
creatively and artistically—leads us di- 
rectly to an encounter with artistic ex- 
pression and the application of materials. 
The issue is not whether the architect 
should incorporate art in the design of 
his building or whether he shouldn’t. 
Architecture is art. And neither the ar- 
chitect nor the client can escape this 
fact. As with any art expression, the 
work can be creative and imaginative, 
or it can be cheap and in poor taste. To 
the extent that the architect realizes 
that he is an artist with form, the ar- 
chitecture he creates has the possibility 
of being significant architecture express- 
ing the worship of God. 

There is a general misconception about 


the artist by the common man. It is 
often felt that the person who is an art st 
is not in contact with the realities of the 
world. Most building committees select 
the architect who comes into the first 
interview talking dollars and cents, and 
showing pictures of what their church 
will look like. Of course, true artistic 
nature is not divorced from practical 
matters. The architect who is aware that 
he is an artist, is also aware that there ar 
fire laws, and that there must be storage 
spaces. It is not impossible for a truly 
beautiful building to be functional and 
practical as well as beautiful. 

When the client comes to realize that 
architecture is an area of art, the ar- 
chitect will gain the freedom that is 
necessary to design exciting buildings. 
Unfortunately not everyone wants ex- 
citing, imaginative architecture. Perhaps 
they desire something lovely from the 
past; maybe a Gothic structure reflecting 
all the glorious past of the Church. Grad- 
ually, however, this attitude is changing. 
It is hard for us to see it now, but there 
was a day when Gothic architecture was 
new and creative. Then, during the late 
19th century and the early 20th, the 
Church became eclectic in its architec- 
ture. Today, here and there, churches are 
being built with an understanding that 
the architect as an artist must speak to 
the times in which he lives. The result 
is modern church architecture as we 
know it. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in architecture is to keep 2 proper tension 
between being artisticaily creative and 
relevant. This responsibility must con- 
stantly remain before us. Architects and 
building committees should not try to 
dodge this responsibility by building 
churches which are imitative of the past. 
To do so is to betray the Christ for 
whom they build. Buildings in which 
materials are used falsely, such as the use 
of the pointed arch in a steel frame con- 
struction, are examples of dishonest ar- 
chitecture. Architects and their clients 
who are afraid to use glass, steel, and 
concrete in an age when these materials 
are available, are also guilty of promot- 
ing dishonest architecture. While past 
forms and materials cannot be ignored, 
we lack courage and power in our wit- 
ness to the age in which we live if we 
refuse to build for our contemporary 
period. A Baroque or Colonial church 
built in the 20th century doesn’t speak to 
an age in which we construct high speed 
computers and send men into space and 
satellites into orbit. 

Ne have a responsibility to build for 
our own era. Our task is to serve God 
and remain faithful in all areas of our 
lives, including the way we build our 
churches. 


For pictures of new churches, see 
Radiant New Churches Proclaim Our 
Faith, in Tocetuer’s November issue. 
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By H. CONRAD HOYER 





what ts 


AVE WE TOO many churches in 
too many wrong places? Many 
churchmen are asking this question. 
Some ask critically; others in despair. 
The answer is yes. Over-churching, 
or at least unwise churching, is a failure 
of the Protestant churches and all of us 
have been partners in that failure. 

It is also true that the churches are 
doing something about it. The 1961 
answer to this concern is “planning and 
adjustment.” The current answer goes by 
various names: “research and church 
planning,” or “research and adjustment,” 
or “church strategy and adjustment.” 

Nearly every state council of churches 
has a department that deals with this con- 
cern and most of the metropolitan coun- 
cils likewise have such departments or 
committees. Many of these departments 
have full-time staff leadership; a few 
have several staff members. The Division 
of Home Missions of the National coun- 
cil of Churches responded to this con- 
cern just a year ago by establishing its 
“Commission on Co-operative Planning.” 

New times call for new strategies and 
the many open doors of opportunity 
and responsibility for the churches re- 
quire wise stewardship of man power 
and resources. We currently consider 
two thousand new churches a year are 
needed just to keep pace with the growth 
of the population. This assumes only 
keeping the present Protestant ratio of 
strength in the country. It does not an- 
ticipate inroads on the 70,000,000 un- 
churched in our land. New churches to 
replace congregations that close as a re- 
sult of the relocation of population in 
this highly mobile age calls for another 
two thousand a year. 

New doors are open also in older com- 
munities. These new times challenge us 
with new needs that call for new strat- 
egies, and planning for adjustment to 
serve the older communities is as im- 


H. Conrad Hoyer is associate execu- 
tive secretary, Division of Home Mis- 
sions, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA, and is 
responsible for co-operative planning. 
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portant as planning for “new develop- 
ment” to church the new communities. 

Research is closely associated with 
planning. We must know the facts about 
churches and about communities if we 
are to plan wisely for them. We must 
know how many churches we need, what 
kinds of churches, and where they are 
most needed. We must also have the facts 
so as to know where we may have too 
many churches, or where churches are 
failing to meet the needs of our ever- 
changing communities in country and 
town, in city and suburbia. Wherever 
possible we must check trends to an- 
ticipate where people will be and what 
communities will be like 10 and 20 years 
from now. 

Planning departments and their com- 
mittees consider these facts, and the 
many factors and forces of our society in 
relation to the call and mission of the 
Church. They seek to know how to 
serve. Obviously we must space our 
churches strategically so that no com- 
munity is over-churched, and so that no 
community is overlooked. Since no one 
denomination has the resources to plant 
churches everywhere, but since all of us 
together might possibly do most of the 
tasks we are called to do, co-operative 
planning and adjustment is necessary to 
co-ordinate the work of all denomina- 
tions. 

This is done through “comity.” Actual- 
ly, “planning and adjustment” is just a 
more sophisticated word for “comity.” 
It is comity indeed, in a very good sense, 
though quite different from the comity 
concepts of a generation ago. 

The dictionary definition of “comity” 
is “friendly civility.” There is something 
appropriately Christian about such con- 
duct in inter-church relations! Planning 
and adjustment among the churches 
must be carried on in this spirit if it is to 
succeed. “Friendly civility” implies recog- 
nition of and respect for honest differ- 
ences in faith and in tradition among the 
denominations and among the people 
whom the churches are called to serve. 
These are among the factors with which 
planning must reckon. 


As farmlands become towns, more and more pastors 
are discovering the practice of friendly 


co-operation in church location. 


COMITY? 


In an earlier day even friendly civility 
in inter-church relations suggested com- 
promise and lack of convictions to many 
earnest Christians. Yet the practical prob- 
lems of over-churching had to be faced 
and the denominations that found it pos- 
sible to work together developed various 
types of working arrangements. Alaska 
and Puerto Rico were divided up among 
co-operating denominations into geo- 
graphical blocks about the turn of the 
century. Comity committees were estab- 
lished in major cities. A “master list 
agreement” was developed by the Home 
Missions Council and later revised by the 
Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to guide 
them. 

Much good was accomplished where 
the spirit of comity prevailed. In some 
communities, however, the committees 
worked without adequate information. 
Other committees assumed authority to 
regulate without clear commitments from 
the denominations. A number of major 
denominations never became a part of 
these comity procedures. 

In this spirit of friendly civility, de- 
nominations are not told what they can 
and cannot do. Comity is rather the 
means of assembling the facts and pro- 
viding the forum for the denominations 
to come to agreement on church location. 

Comity focuses attention on norms for 
churches and needs for churches, and 
leads the planning groups to develop ac- 
ceptable norms for their guidance. If a 
planning group agrees that the norm 
should be a Protestant church for each 
one thousand people, then a community 
of four thousand should have four Prot- 
estant churches. On the other hand, if 
the facts indicate that a village of four 
hundred people has four Protestant 
churches, attention will be given to “ad- 
justment,” for there hardly seems to be 
need for four churches. However, num- 
bers of people is only one fact among 
many factors that must be considered. If 
half of the community is Roman Catho- 
lic, then perhaps the norm will have to 
be changed. Or maybe the four hundred 
people in the village are first generation 








immigrants from four widely different 
national heritages. Planning must reckon 
with these other factors which condition 
and modify the guiding norms. 

It has been discovered that the church 
leaders who are responsible for making 
the decisions and commitments for new 
churches for the different denominations, 
or their appointed representatives, are 
the ones who have to be a part of the 
planning process in working out the 
strategy for advance into the new com- 
munities, or in working out the adjust- 
ments needed to more adequately serve 
older communities. At the point where 
local people or local pastors have respon- 
sibility, they too must be a part of this 
planning process. 

In summary: The 1961 response to 
the concern for wise churching of Amer- 
ica is “planning and adjustment.” This 
calls for four things: 

1 Adequate and pertinent informa- 
tion, and means for study, analysis, and 
communication of this information. 

2 A forum for discussion of norms 
and needs for churches. 

3 A forum to which denominations 





may report their interest in establishing 
new churches, their plans for radical 
program changes of established churches, 
and their plans for church withdrawals, 
and where these plans may be reviewed 
in relation to interests, needs, community 
and other church concerns. 

4 Participants in these forum discus- 
sions should be the responsible leaders 
of the denominations who can be a part 
of the process of reaching consensus, and 
who can execute plans and judgments 
which are reached by the forum. 

All this is done in the spirit of comity 
—triendly civility. Planning committees 
or departments may request or recom- 
mend; they do not decide, or withhold, 
or discipline. Mutual confidence, en- 
lightened self-interest, and committment 
to the total mission of the church provide 
the motivating force which makes this 
kind of planning comity really work. 

Much church duplication in the past 
resulted because two groups proceeded 
independently, neither knowing the plans 
of the other. On the other hand, older 
parts of some cities have become almost 
totally denuded of Protestant churches 





because withdrawal plans of the different 
congregations weren’t known, and the 
implications of these withdrawals were 
not faced as a common concern. 

The planning and adjustment pattern 
described here is fast becoming gener: l. 
It has been used for a number of years 
in Detroit, Philadelphia, and Indianapo- 
lis. The Chicago Church Federation is 
just now changing from an older comity 
structure to this new pattern. The pat- 
tern is used in Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan at the state level. New Jersey is 
changing to this pattern and the Wis- 
consin and Washington State Councils 
of Churches are working toward re- 
search and planning committees as here 
described, paralled to, but not quite a 
part of, the Council of Churches. 

Many denominations that were not 
a part of older comity structures, and 
several that are not normally associated 
with state and city councils of churches, 
find it possible and helpful to participate 
in planning and adjustment, and in many 
cases they participate fully. Thus, the 
ecumenical scope of church planning 
and adjustment is almost doubled. 





What INSURANCE Does Your Church NEED? 


NSURANCE should be, and is, one 

of the important considerations of 
the minister and laymen committees 
charged with erecting a church. 

The situation is unique because the 
building committee accepts the respon- 
sibility of the congregation’s money. 
Therefore, risks cannot be taken that 
might occur normally. 

Funds have been pledged by an en- 
thusiastic congregation who _ expects 
adequate and safe returns on their in- 
vestment. Some of the safeguarding prac- 
tices undertaken by committees are 
formulated by an insurance program. 

An insurance program falls into three 
categories: construction contract bonds, 
liability, and property coverage. 

A building committee contracts to 
have a church constructed and is respon- 
sible for seeing the contract fulfilled in 
accordance with the specifications and 
plans. Therefore, it must combine the 
judgment with the counsel of the archi- 
tect to select the contractors best able to 
perform the task. Serious consideration 
must be given the problem of the con- 
tractor who is solvent today but in 
trouble tomorrow. What makes such a 
situation arise? 

Two of the principal causes of repu- 
table contractors failing are too much 
work and, proportionately, too little 
capital. Many times a contractor has more 
work than he can handle when an op- 
portunity to take on another job arises. 

With the opportunity and desire to 
expand, the contractor may acquire the 
new job, but capital is spread thinner. 


10 


Troubles accrue when unforeseen factors 
develop on one of his jobs, and the con- 
tractor must “rob Peter to pay Paul.” 

A basic purpose of construction con- 
tract bonds is the elimination of risk to 
the church congregation. In the business 
world today, absolute certainty or suc- 
cess of a venture does not materialize 
because of the conditions or dangers 
mentioned above. Bonds, nonetheless, do 
assure that a promise will be fulfilled. 

A surety bonding company can assist 
the building committee with their re- 
sponsibility by: 1 Investigating the pro- 
posed contractor to see that there is a 
satisfattory ratio of uncompleted work 
versus working capital, 2 investigating 
the contracting bid to see if it is un- 
reasonably low due to an actual error or 
perhaps a mistake in judgment, and 3 
assuring the congregation that the church 
will be built by providing the building 
committee with a bond guaranteeing the 
contractor will fulfill the contract. 

Since bond rates vary, the architect 
should be consulted; he can offer advice 
that may save building funds. 

Since the church is a property owner, 
public liability for bodily injury and 
property damage is needed during and 
after the construction period. 

Most architectural specifications _re- 
quire that contractors shall hold harmless 
and indemnify the owner for claims, de- 
mands, or expenses because of injury to 
persons or property. 

Such an agreement, however, does not 
eliminate the need for public liability 
carried by the owner. Liability situations 





can readily appear where contractors are 
not involved directly or even indirectly. 
Then liability belongs to the owner. 

Even in cases where negligence on the 
part of the owner does not exist, a suit 
can be brought and defense becomes nec- 
essary. The defense feature afforded un- 
der liability insurance is most essential; 
proving innocence can be expensive. 

Most architectural specifications also 
provide that the owner carry fire and 
extended coverage insurance equal in 
amount to the owner’s equity. Coverage 
on buildings in the course of construc- 
tion can be written on an increasing 
amount basis with coverage added as 
the value increases. In this system, how- 
ever, there is room for error. 

A more desirable method is the Build- 
ers’ Risk Completed Value Form. Under 
this form a policy is issued for a pro- 
visional amount equal to the anticipated 
completed value of the building. The re- 
sult is that an adequate amount of 
coverage is in force at all times, unless 
substantial changes are made in the 
course of construction which alter the 
completed value of the building. As the 
amount of risk starts low and increases 
to the final value, the premium charged 
is 55 per cent of the rate instead of 100. 

The responsibilities of a building com- 
mittee are great, but the guidance of a 
topflight architect and a well-planned 
insurance program can be of great help. 


Edward M. Borre, the author, is a 


partner in a firm of architects and 
engineers located in Park Ridge, Ill. 
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A LOOK 


at the ITINERANT’ 


The Methodist minister is an itinerant, and ac- 
customed to frequent moves. This constant shifting 
about provides him with new opportunities, but it 
also presents some very specific problems. In this 
panel, four ministers discuss the parsonage, the 

; ‘ope 
pastor’s study, his filing system, and those member- 
ship rolls that come under scrutiny every time a 


new preacher takes up residence. 


Steps Toward Better Parsonages 


INCE MOVING is a part of the 

Methodist ministry, we are naturally 
concerned with the type of housing pro- 
vided in our various annual conferences. 
Here are some suggestions that can help 
raise parsonage standards: 

Each annual conference should make 
it clear to the laymen that ministers can 
scarcely be expected to pay both for 
their own furniture and their own mov- 
ing-expenses. 

In some conferences the pastor owns 
his household furniture (usually with 
the exception of stove and refrigerator), 
and the church that receives him is re- 
sponsible for safe transportation of these 
furnishings to his new appointment. In 
others, the parsonage is equipped, except 
for linens, kitchen equipment, blankets, 
and some personal pieces of furniture 
such as TV and piano. In this latter case, 
the minister pays his own moving ex- 
penses. These can mount up if a moving 
van is employed. 

Many corporations pay the cost of 
moving furniture hundreds or thousands 
of miles across the United States for 
their employees. Sheer economic justice 
demands that a local church either pay 
moving expenses or provide parsonage 
furniture. For a church to provide neither 
moving expenses nor adequate furniture 
is nothing short of immoral. 

Minimum parsonage standards for 
comfort, and ideal standards for sufficient 
living should be established and _ set 


forth by every annual conference. These 
should include the age, size, condition, 
and location of the standard parsonage 
and the ideal parsonage. 

In my conference, curtains, drapes, 
furniture, and appliances are considered 
standard. We developed our standards 
with help from other conferences, though 
additions and deletions were made to 
suit our own situation. Such a listing 
gives the minister and laymen firm guid- 
ance which is greatly needed. 

I know of a church paying $4,500 
annually, with woefully inadequate 
furnishings. The only comfortable chair 
belongs to the minister and his wife. 
Is this due to indifference among the 
laity? Possibly, though they may simply 
be uninformed. A set of standards for 
the parsonage and its furnishings will 
permit each church to compare its fa- 
cilities with the conference norm. 

There should be recurrent surveys of 
parsonages in every annual conference. 
Several years ago, our Conference Town 
and Country Commission, of which I 
was then chairman, sent out a question- 
naire concerning each parsonage in the 
annual conference. The answers showed 
the conference to have 54 grade A parson- 
ages; 31 grade B, or standard parsonages; 
and 23 grade C, or substandard parson- 
ages. When the results of the survey were 
reported, and parsonage standards were 
adopted for the first time by the New 
Mexico Conference in its session that 


A Letter to Non-Resident Members 


ITH ONE FOURTH of Ameri- 

ca’s population moving each year, 
one of the problems that confront us is 
absentee membership. 

Thousands of persons move from one 
community to another to take root in a 
new congregation. They are thereby lost 
to the church. Certainly a large per cent 
of the approximately three fourths of a 
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million inactive members of The Meth- 
odist Church would fall into this group. 

When a member of The Methodist 
Church changes his place of residence, 
our Discipline makes it mandatory for 
the pastor to persuade him to transfer 
his membership to a Methodist Church 
in the community where he resides. In an 
effort to do this, our church sends out 


By J. NOBLE ATKINS 


year, churches began to take action. 

Three grade C parsonages and one 
grade B were replaced with grade A 
homes, and one grade B parsonage was 
remodeled into a grade A. With one 
exception, this happened in rural com- 
munities. Two grade A parsonages have 
been added to the list this year; another 
is on the drawing-board, and we hope 
that there will soon be more. 

Each pastor and official board should 
have an effective parsonage committee. 
It should include some church women 
who take pride in their own homes, and 
who have good taste and conscience. 
Avoid naming those who think that 
common comforts are worldly. The 
committee should include some men, 
both for their practical ideas and to 
keep the church from saying, “Let’s leave 
the parsonage to the Woman’s Society.” 
The quality and the upkeep of the par- 
sonage should be the concern of the 
whole congregation. 

Methodism does seem to be moving 
away from the old idea that “just any- 
thing” will do for a parsonage. We have 
come a long way since the time, some 
30 years ago, when a pastor proudly re- 
ported to our annual conference: “I’m 
serving my first bathroom appointment!” 
Two-bathroom parsonages are not un- 
usual in our Conference today! 


]. Noble Atkins is minister of the 
First Methodist Church, Tatum, N.M. 


By WILLIAM M. JUSTICE 


the following letter to non-resident mem- 
bers: 
Dear Friends, 

You have left us and have moved to 
another community, but you are still a 
member of our local congregation. You 
are counted in the church’s statistical re- 
ports and your obligation to this church 
continues until your membership is 
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formally terminated. There are three 
possible procedures you can take with 
regard to your church membership in the 
future: 

1 You can do nothing about it. In 
this way your membership loses its re- 
ality and becomes nil. All that is neces- 
sary to become an inactive member is 
to cease to be active. You and your fam- 
ily will thus derive no benefit from your 
church relationship, The Methodist 
Church is robbed of its service, and the 
cause of Christ suffers. 

2 You can continue to maintain your 
membership with us while attending a 
church in the community to which you 
have moved. This is not an ideal ar- 
rangement any more than maintaining 
two residences or two business offices. 
It represents a divided loyalty and a 
needless outlay of concern and ex pense. 
We do not recommend it, nor does the 
Methodist Discipline which says, Ab 
sentee membership is not good for the 
individual or the church. The care of 
souls and the building of the whole 
church is more important than retaining 
membership in a particular congregation 
whether for sentiment or other reasons. 

3 You can transfer your membership 
to a church in the community where you 
now live. We strongly recommend this 
option for four reasons: 

(a) In this way you give your Chris- 
tian witness to a love for Christ’s Church 
and his people by promptly uniting with 
the church on your arrival in the com- 
munity. 


(b) It is in your interest and your 
family’s spiritual welfare to allow no 
break to occur in your connection with 
the Christian fellowship. 

(c) A prompt transfer of membership 


My Study toes With Me 


O TWO WORDS more adequately 
describe the Methodist minister 
than “Traveling Preacher.” 

Since he must be ready to move at 
any time, certain problems have to be 
faced. None are greater than the pack- 
ing, moving, and setting up of his study. 
In more than 20 years of service I have 
moved from the red hills of Mississippi 
to the lowlands of Louisiana to the high 
plains of Texas and back again to Louisi- 
ana. Always there was that problem and 
question as to what kind of study would 
be available for my use in each new 
appointment? 

The weight of books and office equip- 
ment discounted my first investigation 
of a house trailer as a portable study. 
Then came an experience with a reno- 
vated school bus. The one great draw- 
back to that arrangement was the height. 
A preacher needs to be humble, but not in 
that position all the time. Through the 
process of elimination my present study 
came into being. 


makes it easier on the church from which 
you have moved. 

(d) It also assists the church where 
you live by making your services im- 
mediately available to it. 

For these reasons we hope you will 
take this latter action without delay. 
All that is necessary is to give us the 
name and address of the minister of the 
church with which you intend to unite, 
and I shall be glad to issue your cer- 
tificate to him at once. Upon notifica- 
tion of the receipt of the transfer, your 
membership will cease with us and you 
will become a member of re church. 

But on the other hand, if it is still 
your wish to retain your cuene 
in this congregation—while we do not 
recommend this course—we shall be glad 
to respect your wishes and continue you 
as an active member here. In this case, 
you are obligated to maintain an au- 
thentic support of this church. Our Dis- 
cipline suggests that non-resident mem- 
bers keep in touch with the local church 
through correspondence, visitation, and 
regular contributions. We shall expect 
this as a minimum requirement. Three 
factors make this important: 

(a) A Christian’s obligation is not 
altered by the geographical distance he 
may live from the local congregation of 
Which he is a member. He may live five 
blocks, five miles, or five hundred miles 
from the church, but his obligation con- 
tinues, just as a husband’s responsibility 
for the support of his family continues 
even though he may be living and work- 
ing in another state. God expects us to 
give his church our loyal support wher- 
ever we are. 

(b) So long as you continue your 
connection with this church, your name 


A bus serves as the basic structure. 
Seats were removed, the framework of 
the chassis was cut and rewelded to 
put all floor space on the same level. A 
floor of Louisiana yellow pine gave foun- 
dation to all the inside work. Since the 
walls are not perpendicular to the frame 
of the bus it was necessary that all inside 
work be done without the aid of a square 
or level. 

The shelves of the bookcases are slight- 
ly inclined toward the outer walls 
order that the books will remain in place 
during transit periods. This also serves 
another purpose; it is easier to see the 
titles on the low shelves without too 
much stooping. 

The desk and filing cabinets are built 
in. With this arrangement the same 
record system may be kept throughout 
the years. Japanese ash was used for 
paneling. Attractive drapes are hung at 
the windows and blend with the color 
scheme throughout. 

There are 148 square feet of floor space 


is counted in the statistical totals of the 
local congregation on which the parent 
denomination bases its benevolence ask- 
ings. The benevolent giving of our local 
congregation is based on our total mem- 
bership, both resident and non-resident. 
So long as you maintain your member- 
ship with us, you are obligated to bear 
your share of the church’s expense along 
with the other resident members. 

(c) This obligation to support the local 
church continues up to the date of the 
actual transfer of your membership. Just 
as you are required to maintain pay- 
ments on gas, lights, and telephone in a 
house you have vacated until you formal- 
ly have the service terminated, in the 
same way, even though you have moved 
to another community, your obligation 
to the local church (including the pro- 
portionate part of any unpaid pledges to 
building funds, current budgets, or other 
items) continues to the date of the actual 
transfer of your membership. 

In the light of the above facts, may 
we urge you to take one of two al- 
ternative actions: Notify us that you 
would like to transfer your membership 
to a Methodist Church, or some other 
Christian denomination, in your com- 
munity. Or retain your membership here, 
but make it mean more than a “paper 
membership,” by giving our local con- 
gregation here a real support through 
your prayers and contributions. 

May we hear from you on this matter 
at once and may God keep you truly 
active in his service. 

Sincerely, 
Your Pastor 


William M. Justice is pastor of the 
Methodist Church in New City, N.Y. 


By GEORGE D. YORK 


in this portable study. Sufficient room is 
available for consultation and there is 
even enough room for small committee 
meetings. Comfortable seats are built in 
and upholstered. 

This portable study contains a 2,700 
volume library, mimeographing equip- 
ment, recording machine, telephone, and 
all the necessary supplies for a complete 
office and study. I did all the work myself 
over a period of approximately nine 
months. 

Since a great number of churches 
do not provide adequate space for a 
complete study and office, this is a most 
satisfactory substitute. In fact, I have 
discovered that many people will visit 
this study who would have some hesi- 
tancy in visiting the office or study lo- 

cated in the church, 

I own every item in this portable study. 
Since it is privately owned it provides 
me with the opportunity to govern and 
control its use without embarrassment 
to anyone. Another great advantage is the 
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fact that my day begins at four o'clock 
each morning and closes at twelve o'clock 
each night. With this portable study | 
can always be in touch with my church 


Be Systematic 


About Those Files 


NE OF OUR petty irritations as 
ministers is the usual inefficiency 
of our personal filing systems. Much of 
our material is hard to sort. Yet we can 
never find what we want unless it is 
arranged in some semblance of order. 
\s itinerants, we will occupy several 
different ministry, 
which means that our filing system must 


be personal! 


offices during our 


Much of our material is sermonic, and 
that causes difhculty. If we put our com- 
pleted sermons in a single file folder, 
soon it is bulging. If we put future ser- 
mon material in a single file folder, soon 
it is overflowing and unmanageable. 
Maybe the following 
help to bring order out of chaos: 

1 Set up a file folder for each of the 
great religious themes in which you are 
interested—God, Jesus, Holy Spirit, sin, 


procedures will 


salvation, redemption, faith, love, Resur 
rection, and so on. 

2 Set up a file folder for each of the 
great days and activities found on (a) the 
calendar—Christmas, Lent, 
Easter, Good Friday; (b) the secular 
calendar—New Year’s, Watch Night, 
Thanksgiving; (c) the denomination 
calendar—Aldersgate Sunday, Rally Day; 
the denominational program—Commis- 
sion on Missions, the church school. 

3 Set up a file folder for each of your 
major preaching topics that are a part of 
your personal philosophy—the cross, the 
empty tomb, and such. I have a file 
headed, “Golden Stumbling 
Blocks.” I believe that stumbling blocks 
may be turned into golden stepping 
stones to a brighter future. Each time 
I find material that illustrates this theme, 
[ slip it into this file. 

4 Set up a file for each of your special 
interests—photography, children’s _ ser- 
mons, stamps, the English Renaissance, 
religious poetry. 

Such a filing system is yours, person- 
ally yours—and that is the way a min- 
ister’s filing system ought to be. Yet it 
is general enough that a new church 
secretary may use it easily, or a helpful 
wife or daughter may do the filing. 

If your mind is such that you always 
unhesitatingly file all Aldersgate material 
under “Wesley, John,” that is where you 
will look for such material. There is no 
bending or twisting of thought to make 
your thought fit a system, which later 
may refuse to give back its contents. 

One can begin by taking file folders 
and lettering each with the name of a 


religious 


folder 
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odist 


and with my parsonage family as well. 


George D. York is pastor at First Meth- 
Lake 


Church, 


Providence, La. 


By G. S. THISTLETHW AITE 


great day or activity, a great preaching 
theme, a recurring activity, or a special 
interest. 

| preter three-cut file tabs to five-cut 
tabs; many of the minister’s subjects are 
long. I also prefer to place the file folders 
so the tab is in front. When the tab is 
located and pulled forward, the file folder 
opens and material is filed in front of 
the material already in the file. I also 
prefer to put the tab in front for efh- 
ciency reasons—we do more putting in 
than we do taking out. Titles are easier 
to see if they are hand-lettered with a 
felt-tip pen. 

Why not begin with 25 subjects that 
mean the you, then set up 
another 25 files on your special interests 
and concerns. 

Take each folder and put it in its 
alphabetical place—making certain to 
alphabetize within the letter classifica- 
tion. Thus Baptism (ba) will come be- 
tore Boy Scouts (Bo). 

If you have a metal file with rolling 
drawers, locate it at the left of your 
desk. You'll find yourself working in 
and out of your file, frequently without 
rising from your chair. Mark each letter, 
article, or note with the proper file head- 


most to 


ing, and drop it in the file when you 
mark it. If you accumulate material for 
fling, have it filed before it piles up too 
much. Sort it alphabetically if there are 
more than 30 pieces. This cuts filing time 
in half. 

Filing experts reiterate: “There can be 
no such thing as a miscellaneous classi- 
fication.” However, there is going to be 
some material that will not seem to fit 
into your folders. Temporarily, this may 
go into a miscellaneous file. 

Soon this file will be bulging with 
unclassified material. This is the time 
to go through it, piece by piece, trying to 
assign it to a classification. Each such 
session will help relate some of the 
material; you'll also find yourself estab- 
lishing some new file folders. This will 
reduce your miscellaneous file greatly and 
greatly increase filing efficiency. 

A filing system such as I have outlined 
can be started in a cardboard box for 
less than $5. It’s worth almost that much 
when you are confronted with the neces- 
sity for an extra Christmas sermon on 
short notice just to pull out the Christmas 
file with all its treasures! 


G. S. Thistlethwaite is pastor of the 
Methodist church at Kahoka, Mo. 
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Chenango Bridge, New York 
First Methodist Church 
Goal $ 90,000 Pledged $103,927 
Davison, Michigan 
First Methodist Church 
Goal $ 90,000 Pledged $131,476 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Christ Methodist Church 
Goal $ 60,000 Pledged $ 82,000 
Hollister, California 
Hollister Methodist Church 
Goal $ 26,000 Pledged $ 47,025 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Minnehaha Methodist Church 
Goal $100,000 Pledged $121,287 


If your Church or Conference is plan- 
ning to raise funds, please write: 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
DEPT. OF FINANCE AND FIELD SERVICE 


Dr. Alton E. Lowe, Director 
1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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SHELTERS AND SANCTUARIES 


Charles Ray Goff. A collection of stimulating and encourag- 
ing messages for all who desire to live more abundant 
lives, for all who are looking for Christian hope in today’s 
confused world, and for ministers who are searching for 
fresh sermon ideas. Chapters include: “Are We Worth 
Saving?” “The Fear of Life,” “Go On Living,” and “What 
We Live By.” 128 pages. $2.25 


THE FLAMING SPIRIT 


Edited by Max F. Daskam. Seventy-four meditations from the 
pen of William L. Sullivan, noted preacher whose services 
attracted people from all denominations. The traditional 
format of meditation and prayer is used. However, it is 
not so much a fixed pattern of spiritual exercise but rather 
provides an exciting basis for the discovery of meaningful 
meditation. 144 pages. $3 


JOHN WESLEY 


Ingvar Haddal. This vivid biography begins with John 
Wesley’s life at his rectory home in Epworth and continues 
through his college days, the Aldersgate experience, and 
his long ministry. It paints a realistic picture of the man 
himself and of his personal relationships with his family, 
friends, and followers. Many of Wesley’s own writings are 
used. 192 pages. $3.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. This collection of devotions forms a 
comprehensive survey of the place and purpose of the 
Christian Church and the ways in which it is to be renewed 
and remade in the modern world. Each of the seven main 
chapters contains brief readings with scripture, medita- 
tion and prayer. The need for renewal is examined, also 
the pattern and goal. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


THE ROMAN LETTER TODAY 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. Eight messages which apply the 
teachings of Romans to today’s problems. Mr. Griffith looks 
at St. Paul’s letter as one of the great timeless creations 
which aptly comments on modern situations. He deals with 
subjects which have concerned men of all time—such as 
divine judgment, the peace of God, and immortality. Many 
ideas here for sermons. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


THOUGHTS ARE THINGS 


Graham R. Hodges. Here are 52 sermons written for children. 
A scripture verse opens each sermon and Mr. Hodges 
shows how the verse and its message relate to everyday 
life. He also gives examples of how young Christians 
should live, by telling interesting stories about the lives 
of great men and women. Discusses good manners, words, 
deeds, getting and giving. 112 pages. $2.25 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Pastoral Care and Psychotherapy, by 
Peder Olsen. Augsburg Publishing 
House, 144 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: GRANGER E, WESTBERG is as- 
sociate professor of religion and health 
with a joint appointment on the theo- 
logical and medical faculties at the 
University of Chicago. 


Pastor Peder Olsen is the beloved 
chaplain of Lovisenberg Deaconess Hos- 
pital in Oslo, Norway. When I made a 
visit to that hospital in September, 1959, 
he was away on holiday, but the many 
doctors and nurses with whom I spoke 
had only praise for the pastoral care of 
this dedicated chaplain. Through the 
years he learned that in order to minister 
effectively in a hospital setting it was 
necessary that he become acquainted 
with subject matter that is of mutual 
concern to physicians (especially psy- 
chiatrists) and clergymen. In this book 
Chaplain Olsen has delineated the many 
areas of common concern for the min- 
ister and the doctor. Throughout the 
book the reader is aware that it is a 
pastor speaking, a pastor who has taken 
seriously the needs of the patients he 
serves—a pastor who has sought to ac- 
quaint himself with the interrelationship 
of the body and spirit. 

Chaplain Olsen knows that what the 
doctor and the minister do for the patient 
is often indistinguishable and that “in 
many instances the physician himself 
must give religious counsel and guid- 
ance.” And when he speaks of psycho- 
therapy (what the doctor does when he 
talks with his patients) he suggests that 
perhaps it must also “include soul care 
in order to achieve the best possible re- 
sults in dealing with patients.” 

The author is especially concerned 
about the theological content of pas- 
toral care. He believes that in the past 
soul care was “a one-sided spiritualized” 
approach which often failed to minister 
to the total needs of the person. He 
wonders now how a pastor can really 
minister to the deepest needs of his peo- 
ple unless he becomes aware of the 
deeper dimensions of the personality. 
But he reminds us that such awareness 
need not come from the insights of 
dynamic psychiatry, but from the great 
history of soul care as it has been car- 
ried on in the Church for centuries. He 
urges pastors of our day to give atten- 
tion to the essence and distinctive char- 
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acter of Christian soul care and make 
use of the unsuspected, limitless possi- 
bilities offered by it. If a pastor neglects 
to do this he certainly can expect to 
receive scant help from a knowledge of 
psychology. 

Chaplain Olsen worries that the pas- 
tor “may be guilty of an uncritical trans- 
ference of psychotherapeutic ideas to 
the religious field and have more faith in 
psychological salvation than in spiritual 
salvation.” As a rule soul care is the 
loser in such instances for great em- 
phasis is then laid on the immanent 
rather than the transcendental forces. 
The fulcrum is then moved from God 
to man. 

Pastor Olsen then proceeds to describe 
specifically what soul care is. He shows 
how it is rooted solidly in the Scriptures 
and in Christian theology. He feels that 
we should be confident that “the reg- 
ular course in theology lays as good a 
foundation and provides as adequate a 
preparation for our candidates for the 
ministry to become soul care counselors 
as the regular course in medicine fur- 
nishes basis and equipment for medical 
practitioners to become psychotherapists.” 

Stylistically the book leaves something 
to be desired. The translation from the 
Norwegian is a bit stilted in spots as 
any translation is bound to be. The or- 
ganization of the material might well 
be improved. The book speaks primarily 
to those of the evangelical tradition and 
will be particularly appreciated by them. 
It is my hope that students of pastoral 
theology will take this author’s experi- 
ence seriously enough to attempt to draw 
from the book the deeper theological and 
biblical meanings which pastoral care 
in America has tended to overlook. It 
may remain for American scholars to 
present these biblical ideas of our Eu- 
ropean brethren in a manner that will 
be sure to challenge theological students 
of today. 


The Old Testament in the Cross, by 
Jim Alvin Sanders. Harper & Bros., 


143 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: DarreL_t ENGLIsH is associate 
pastor at Elmhurst Methodist Church, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


This book by the Joseph B. Hoyte 
professor of Old Testament interpreta- 
tion at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, is another volume that proclaims 
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Do YOU Have 
A Tape Recorder? 


You will be interested in hearing 
some of the voices of Protestantism’s 
outstanding religious leaders cap- 
tured on tape for you. The voice and 
the vibrant personality of the speak- 
ers give the messages a dynamic ap- 
peal. Taped messages are so econom- 
ically priced you can purchase as 
much as two hours listening material 
on quality 114 mil. tape for much 
less than raw tape will cost you lo- 
cally. Hear again stirring messages 
by Drs. Earl Brewer of Emory Uni- 
versity, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
of Riverside Church, New York, 
J. Wallace Hamilton of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, Stephen C. Neil of the 
Church of England, Liston Pope of 
Yale Divinity School, Joseph R. 
Sizoo of George Washington Univer- 
sity, and others. 
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in a Modern World 


THE TOUGH-MINDED OPTIMIST, by Norman Vincent Peale. One of 
America’s most popular ministers describes both by precept and 
example, how to live in a modern world. Dr. Peale also answers 
some of his critical colleagues in the ministry, tells why he be- 
lieves that ministers devote themselves too much to abstract the- 
ological questions and to theoretical social reforms and neglect the 
direct, personal needs of their parishioners. Written in the same 
style that has won such world-wide acclaim for Dr. Peale. 

(PH) postpaid, $3.95 


MORE THAN SURVIVAL: Tue Neep ror A Mora anv Sprrituat Rev- 
OLUTION, by K. Morgan Edwards. Dr. Edwards writes with hope and 
expectancy of a religious, moral, ethical and social revolution that 
would extend the life of the Western world. In a voice of assurance 
the author speaks symbolically of the four elements, soil, seed, sun 
and rain, the formula that produces revolution. 

(AP) .. postpaid, $2.25 


SHELTERS AND SANCTUARIES: Curistian Hope In A Wortp or Con- 
Fusion, by Charles Ray Goff. All those looking for a ray of hope 
in the confusion of today’s world will welcome this new collection 
of messages by Dr. Goff. As pastor of the famous Chicago Temple, 
Dr. Goff is particularly qualified to speak to the needs of modern 
men and women. (AP) postpaid, $2.25 


HOW TO HELP THROUCH UNDERSTANDING, by Josephine Robertson. 
Written with sympathy and understanding, this book is a wonder- 
ful answer toward helping people at difficult times. How To Visit 
The Sick, How To Help In Time Of Sorrow, How to Help Fight 
Prejudice . . all kinds of ways to help people when they need 
it, suggestions of what to say and what not to say, how to do and 
what to do. (AP) postpaid, $2.25 


CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS, by Costen J. Harrell. Beliefs That Mat- 
ter. Dr. Harrell’s own convictions, set down for us as a clear, inspir- 
ing picture of the core of Christianity. Dealing with such subjects 
as Love, Grace, Faith, Life, Death this book will be of value to any 
Christian looking for reaffirmation of his Christian faith. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.00 


LAMPS FOR THE JOURNEY: Reriections ALonc THe Way, by Robert 
E. Keighton. Here is a source of material on which you may build 
a complete devotional program. Each chapter begins with scripture 
and proceeds with thoughts and incidents concerning the subject. A 
completely fresh collection of inspirational material for private or 
group use. (AP) postpaid, $1.75 


LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE, by John A. Redhead. Fifteen questions an- 
swered ... questions we all ask at one time or another. How Can 
I Do My Best? When Things Go Wrong, What Then? How Can I 
Deal With Disappointment? among others. Here is a book to turn to 
often, to help modern man find out and live out God’s purpose for 
his life. (AP) : postpaid, $2.00 


COMPANION OF ETERNITY: WortH anpD POTENTIAL OF THE PERSON, 
by W. Gordon Ross. What Is Man? Here is what modern science, 
psychology and philosophy have to offer man in knowing what he 
is and understanding himself. Presented in the form of a dialogue, 
this is well-written, clear and interesting prose. 


(AP) postpaid, $3.95 
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the unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

‘or the not-too-recent seminary grad- 
uate or the Conference-Course-of-Study 
pastor this might serve as an introduction 
—though by no means the end—to this 
view which speaks of the unity under- 
lying Scripture. This unity view has re- 
placed the evolutionary view of Scripture, 
so popular a generation ago, which em- 
phasized the differences within Scripture 
as man’s understanding supposedly 
evolved upward to more lofty heights. 
The unity view, to the contrary, insists 
that the unmerited love, the grace, mercy, 
and compassion of God is present in 
Scripture from the beginning, and that 
religious crudities and superstitions are 
not absent from later Scripture, and— 
far from passing away—are not unknown 
even in our day. 

Sanders’ volume exhibits not only a 
scholarly, but an almost devotional at- 
mosphere as he develops his theme that 
apart from the understanding of the Old 
Testament the cross is incomprehensible 
—‘“an embarrassment if not a sad mis- 
eee. ss 

He recalls incidents from church his- 
tory wherein our Old Testament founda- 
tions have saved us from various heresies; 
he reminds us of the unsuccessful venture 
in missions wherein local folklore was 
substituted for the Old Testament thus 
weakening the message of the New Tes- 
tament. For us to become Christians we 
must first become Jews, at least spiritual- 
ly. This is a radical way of saying that 
without the Old Testament there can 
be no New. Sanders documents that this 
is precisely how the New Testament un- 
derstands itself. 

His treatment of Genesis | is a delight. 

\gain in the train of newer scholarship 
he does not compare this account with 
other ancient myths and say, “See, they 
are all alike.” Rather he says, “See, what 
a difference!” Rather than supporting 
ancient myths the faith of Israel turns 
these myths into a satirical attack on the 
faith behind these myths. 
Other chapters show the inseparability 
| judgment and salvation, of smiting 
and healing that cannot be divided into 
either/or categories but must be seen 
as both/and. There are sermonic in- 
sights here that can help us help people 
struggling to relate these themes. 

The concluding chapter, [t Is Fin- 
ished, reads like a communion medita- 
tion as the themes of judgment and 
salvation are related to the cross. 

It would be unfair to historically trans- 
plant Sanders to an earlier day, but one 
can picture him doing battle with the 
early heretic Marcion who wanted to 
negate the Old Testament (and parts of 
the New) as unworthy, and thus pre- 
cipitated the Christian community into 
declaring that the Old Testament is an 
integral part of our faith, tradition, and 
Scripture. But in our present day 


ot 
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Sanders’ view might well cause Meth- 
odists to abandon the Marcionite heresy 
of asking new members: “Do you receive 
and profess the Christian faith as con- 
tained in the New Testament of our 
Lord Jesus Christ?” 


Strategy and Arms Control, by 
Thomas C. Schelling, and Morton H. 
Halperin. Twentieth Century Fund, 
$2.50 (paper, $1.25). 


Arms Reduction Program and Issues, 
edited by David H. Frisch. Twentieth 
Century Fund, $1.25 (paper). 


Reviewer: Carvin J. SUTHERLIN 7s asso- 
ciate professor of field work and teach- 
er of Methodist history and polity, at 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


To the ever expanding literature on 
Arms Control come now two publica- 
tions of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
one by two Harvard faculty members 
and the other by a variety of authors 
under the directorship of an MIT physics 
professor. Strategy and Arms Control 
is co-authored by Professor Thomas C. 
Schelling, expert in games theory which 
he teaches in Harvard’s Center for In- 
ternational Affairs (and professor of 
economics), and by Dr. Morton H. Hal- 
perin, of the Harvard Center’s staff. 
Arms Reduction Program and Issues is 
edited by David H. Frisch, professor of 
physics of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Pastors unaware of the issues of the 
second strike, strategic and subjective 
deterrence, and of doctrines of nuclear 
response might well begin with these two. 
Both publications represent an advance 
beyond The Community of Fear, Kahn’s 
On Thermonuclear War and American 
Strategy for the Nuclear Age. Both pub- 
lications a high degree of 
sophistication in dealing with problems 
of arms control in a world in which in 
creasing numbers of powers may attain 
nuclear, bacteriological, and 
capabilities. 

The Schelling 


represent 


chemical 


publication soundly 
suggests that man’s “capability for self 
destruction cannot be eradicated—he 
knows too much.” The hope, however, 
is that a recognition of common interest 
in preventing false alarms and misunder- 
standings which would lead to accidental 
war or war by escalation, might provoke 
“reciprocation and co-operation even be- 
tween potential enemies.” If there is 
virtue in this publication it is in a 
coldly logical approach to arms control 
proposals of limited war, cold war, and 
general war. 

If there is a weakness in the publi- 
cation it is in the failure to appreciate 
the political, military, and economic di- 
mensions of the irrational forces making 
for war. For example, the preservation 
of instability on the international scene 















One of the most popular writers 
in the country today calls upon 
the Christian Church to return 
to the mainstream of American 
life—to redeem itself from its 


marginal, irrelevant existence. 
THE COMPANY OF THE Com- 
MITTED is a book that will move 
thousands to examine their own 
witness for Christ and to rededi- 
cate themselves to the task 
ahead. $2.50 


4t your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








FRINGE 


SHIRLEY E. 
GREENE 





TEN CASE studies of churches 
in rural-urban areas from Mary- 
land to Texas with an analysis of 


the findings. Panaceas are not of- 
fered but the perceptive pastor 
will not fail to sense what should 
be tried and what avoided as he 
attempts to cope with the popu- 
lation shift in his own situation. 
The author is secretary for 
town and country of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 


$2.00 at your bookstore 
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may be necessary to economic produc- 
tion as to deterrence from aggression. 
The very inability of an enemy to know 
whether or not another nation expects 
to make good on its implied threats, is a 
deterring factor of no mean consequence 
in a posture determined primarily by 
military considerations. It is this insta- 
bility which Schelling and Halperin seem 
desirious of avoiding, but which may be 
basic to the military stance. 

In the second volume there are some 
highly theoretical abstractions by various 
authors of the supporting papers de- 
signed to give information to support 
the Proposed Agreement on arms con- 


PROVOCATIVE 
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Two new volumes in 
Westminster Studies in 


Christian Communication 


Christianity 
and Political 
Responsibility 


By Avpen D. Ketrey. This 
book explains why constant 
participation jn public affairs 
is part of the Christian way 
of life. 


Art and the 
Message of 
the Church 


By WaLTER L 
can be communi- 


$5.00 


NATHAN. How 
the Gospel 
cated bv reclaiming the 


church’s heritage in the arts. 


trol authored by Frisch and Louis B. 
Sohn (co-author of World Peace 
Through World Law, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $7.50). I found the contribu- 
tions of John B. Phelps and of Dali- 
mil Kybal most helpful partly because 
of their emphasis on the possibilities of 
inspection through record examination 
and other processes. The thesis of Phelps 
is that “stabilized deterrence is most use- 
fully conceived as a means of greatly 
facilitating progress toward disarmament, 
which with a world rule of law, will 
eventually be necessary.” 

Few pastors would quarrel with the 
statement of Dr. Kybal that there is a 


A Hard Look at 
Adult Christian 
Education 


By Joun R. Fry. Examines—and 
suggests remedies for—the weak- 
nesses and distortions in current 
techniques of adult study groups. 


$3.50 


Christian Ethics 


for Practical Living 
By Horace E. 


questions: What 7s ethical conduct? 


Orr. Answers the 


How is it determined in the daily 


decisions of life? $3.00 


The Use of 
Symbolism in 
Christian 
Education 


By Dorornuy B. Fritz. The wide 
role of symbolism in Christian life, 
and how it can be taught to chil- 
dren and adults. Illustrated. 
Paperbound $1.45 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


kind of subjective deterrence, resting up- 
on rationality, “a quality of mind rather 
than a mathematical fact,” for this state- 
ment comes closest of any noted to recoy- 
nizing the spiritual dimensions of fee:- 
ing, rationality, and spirit which underly 
technical discussions of military posture. 
But Kybal warns further that there is no 
“sufficient assurance” that the desire for 
self-preservation will rationally govern 
the conduct of major nuclear powers. 

It is the depth of this conclusion which 
thrusts us finally as pastors back upon 
the conclusion that our only trust ulti- 
mately is not in systems of arms control 
on the one hand, nor disarmament on 
the other, but in God, himself. It is by 
his grace that, in a nuclear world, we 
live at all, and confession of our own 
creatureliness as well as collective sinful- 
ness may be the starting point for con- 
trol of our arms. 


The Ecology of Faith, by Joseph 
Sittler. Muhlenberg Press, 104 pp.,, 
$2.25. 


Reviewer: Rosert McAret Brown is 
Auburn Professor of systematic the- 
ology, Union Theological Seminary, 


New York, N.Y. 
A book entitled The Ecology of Faith 


might initially seem a dubious candidate 
for honors in the field of communication. 
It might appear, in fact, that the author 
had succumbed to what he himself calls 
“the tyranny of opaque language.” And 
yet, the reader soon discovers that the 
title is an exact description of the theme 
of the book, and that no other words 
could possibly have conveyed that theme 
with such precision. This, in fact, is one 
of the most exciting characteristics of 
the book as a whole, that its author is 
among other things a master of words. 
When he uses a word it is the right 
word. When he talks, for instance, about 
“maceration” of the minister, it is pre- 
cisely maceration and not something else 
that he is describing, namely being 
chopped up into small pieces. What word 
could better describe the parish minister 
today, in light of the innumerable con- 
flicting demands placed upon him? 
The “ecology” of faith is the precise 
theme of the book, and it highlights the 
subtitle, which is “The New Situation in 
Preaching.” Ecology, as the author help- 
fully reminds us as early as page three, 
is “the science that deals with the mutual 
relationship between organisms and their 
environment.” Preaching is thus an eco- 
logical problem, namely the problem of 
relating the Gospel, the kerygma, to its 
cultural environment. Our cultural en- 
vironment in the second half of the 20th 
century is a new one, hence old ways of 
communicating the Gospel, adequate per- 
haps for another day, will not speak with 
resonance today. While the Gospel is not 
formed by its environment, it must be 
preached in such a way that people 
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within its environment will not turn deaf 
ears upon its proclamation. 

ll this is saying badly and tritely 
what Dr. Sittler says creatively and fresh- 
ly. He can do this with such telling 
effect, I feel, because he is at home both 
with the Gospel and with the culture to 
which it must speak. His third and 
fourth chapters, dealing with the role of 
imagination, take wings and soar, be- 
cause he so excitingly unfolds for us the 
nature of St. Paul’s mode of discourse. 
But those same chapters engage in a 
flight worth following only because the 
author also knows the world of Joseph 
Conrad, W. H. Auden, and J. D. 
Salinger. 

This book is not, thank heaven, a 
“how-to” book on preaching, as some of 
its predecessors in the Lyman Beecher 
lecture series have been. But no one who 
reads it will ever preach the same way 
again. For the creative interplay between 
Scripture, liturgy, history, and poetry 
adds up to a probing, searching, dis- 
burbing yet positive treatment of preach- 
ing the Word of God in such a way that 
it will be both true and lively. 


briefly noted 


The ‘Trial, by Franz Katka. The Mod- 
ern Library, 341 pp., $1.95. 


The Plague, by Albert Camus. The 

Modern Library, 278 pp. $1.95. 

Two novelists whose impact upon our 
contemporary culture is most profound, 
are now available in low-cost, hard-back 
Modern Library editions. The Camus 
book has been described as his most anti 
Christian, but it concludes with a note 
of hope that suggested Camus’ move 
toward faith. Kafka’s book, like its com- 
panion, The Castle, describes the horror 
of a world without God. 


The Novelist and the Passion Story, 
A study of Christ Figures in Faulkner, 
Mauriac, Melville, Kazantzakis, by 
F, W. Dillistone. Sheed and Ward, 
128 pp., $3. 

A British theologian examines the ap- 
pearance in fiction of figures obviously 
patterned after the Christ. An excellent 
contribution to the dialogue between 
imaginative literature and theology. 


Luther: Lectures on Romans, The 
Library of Christian Classics, Vol. XV 
translated and edited by Wilhelm 
Pauck. Westminster Press, 444 pp., 
$6.50. 

These are Luther’s lectures, first given 
in 1515 and 1516, wherein lay the in- 
spiration for the posting of the 95 theses 
in 1517. Historian Pauck writes a 
lengthy introduction. Of special value to 
pastors interested in the Reformation, 
and good source material for that series 
of sermons on Romans. 
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Henry VIII and Luther, by Erwin 
Doernberg. Stanford University Press, 
139 pp., $3.50. 

A detailed study of the twenty-year 
dialogue conducted by the Reformer and 
England’s “defender of the faith.” Well- 
documented from both English and 
German sources, the book provides val- 
uable insight into an important chapter 
of Reformation history. 


The Heritage of the Reformation, 
by Wilhelm Pauck. The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 399 pp., $6.00. 

A revision—with three new chapters 

—of a study of the Reformation and 

implications of that upheaval on the 


Announcing 


Church today. The new chapters deal 
with Barth, Harnack, and the ministry 
at the time of the Reformation. The 
book, first published in 1950, is from 
the capable hands of one of the century’s 
outstanding historians. 


The Life of Christian Devotion, De- 
votional selections from the works of 
William Law, edited by Mary Cooper 
Robb. Abingdon, 158 pp., $3. 

John Wesley’s own devotional life 
was influenced by Law’s writings, though 
he felt that Law was too much a mystic. 
Modern Methodists will probably agree 
with Wesley on both counts. This is a 
good reference to Law’s writings. 


Ht B 


Brief, clearly written popular hard cover 
books on basic themes of Christian faith 


and life. 


$1.00 each 


WHY WE WORSHIP 


By H. Grady Davis, author of DESIGN FOR PREACHING 


Showing how worship is a part of everyone’s per- 
sonal experience, the author points out that it is 
given meaning and direction through the individ- 
ual’s involvement with the God who speaks to him 


in his Word. 


MAN: IN WHOSE IMAGE 


By William H. Lazareth, author of 
LUTHER ON THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Today’s world is like a hall of mirrors in which 
men see reflections of their images. Does man see 
what he is? Or does he see what he would like to 
be? The author shows that the true image of man 
is reflected in Christ and that his heart is restless 
until he rests in God. 


This successful series also includes: 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
By Theodore G. Tappert 


Its significance as a proclamation of the Gospel. 


EVERYMAN A PRIEST 
By Karl J. Hertz 


Each man must pray for and serve his brother. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 


By John Reumann 

Development of the many versions. 
FAITH AND HEALTH 

By Kristofer Hagen 


What a Christian can do to preserve his own 
health. 


CONVERSION 

By Erik Routley 

Stimulating discussion of a subject of general 
concern. . 

MARRIAGE 

By Harold Haas 

The Christian attitude toward love, sex, fidel- 
ity, etc. 

BEGINNING AND END OF 

THE WORLD 


By Martin J. Heinecken 

Answers to the great questions of life. 
PRAYER 

By Olive Wyon 


A perfect guide for those who want to know 
more. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 





The 
finest 


custom- 


tailored 


PULPIT 
ROBE 


Finely custom-tailored full draping 
sleeves, smoothly flowing pleats, hand 
stitched shoulder yoke and an even 
fluting draping the fabric in graceful 
folds. Here is the standard of custom 
perfection. 

Low priced Robes available from stock. 
Write for Style Catalog and Fabric 
Selector, Booklet P99. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
932 Dakin St. ¢ Chicago 13, IIlinois 
268 Norman Ave. ¢ Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. ¢ Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave. « Seattle 22, Wash. 


New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 


YOUR CHILD 


A Parent Handbook 


Edited by 
Helen |. Driver, Ph.D. 
author of 
Counseling and Learning through 

Small-Group Discussion 

(A Pastoral Book Club Selec- 

tion in 1959) 

Written at the request of parents by a 
Family-Life Panel composed of a child 
psychiatrist, a clergyman, and two fam- 
ily-life educators. 

This book presents a challenge and 
method for cooperative action by par- 
ents, the school and the church to 
counter-act detrimental influences in 
modern Society. Wholesome attitudes 
toward sex must be taught early in the 
child’s life; guidance through the six 
emotional stages of growth is essential 
to healthy personality growth and char- 
acter development. 

Acclaimed as “a much needed parent 
textbook,” SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD is being used by family- 
life educators in parent study groups 
and for in-service training of sex 
guidance counselors. 

Postpaid, $4.50 


Sent on approval if requested. 
Order from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 


AMES WHITCOMB Riley was a 
poet, not a minister’s wife, but he 

had the secret: Jt takes a heap o’ livin’ to 
make a house a home. And this is true 
of the parsonage as much as it is of any 
house. And perhaps the parsonage has 
more “living” going on in it than some 
houses. To which we can only say: “All 
the better to make a home, my dear!” At 
least, this is the gist of the healthy 
thinking of a minister's wife from Kis- 
met, Kan. 

Rosemary French has been making a 
parsqnage a home for nine years, six of 
them in Kismet, and she and her min- 
ister husband have three children, aged 
two, four, and eight. She dares make this 
bold statement: “I’m glad I married 
preacher!” She goes on to say, “My hus- 
band is a competent, sincere, and gen- 
erous minister, and a firm and loving 
father. Aside from having married this 
particular minister, I’m happy because 
of the close contact with wonderful peo 
ple that being a minister’s wife affords. 

“According to a number of recent ar 
ticles in popular magazines, I should be 
bored, frustrated, and lonely. While | 
will admit to being a little lonely, some- 
times, my emotions are primarily those of 
contentment and happiness. 

Mrs. French admits, that a housewife 
likes to feel she has something to con 
tribute in addition to the job of wife, 
mother, and homemaker. But it’s pos 
sible, she believes, to satisfy this need 
within the versatile role of homemaker 
by transforming cooking and cleaning 
into a real art. 

“Although I have read recently several 
young mother’s stories, I can’t help feel 
ing that the case for jobs is overrated. 
Much is written of the boredom of house- 
keeping, but what is more boring than 
copy typing, and addressing envelopes? 

“As a homemaker you are, for the 
most part,” Mrs. French continues, “your 
own boss. The baby may be crving, the 
telephone ringing, and someone knock 
ing at the door, but to a great extent, 
you can set your own schedule. 

“If you don’t happen to feel like do- 
ing the breakfast dishes you can walk 


off and leave them, plop your feet up on 
a hassock, and read. Better still, prop 
a favorite poem on the window sill and 
commit it to memory. Your mind doesn’t 
need to stay in the dishpan!” 

In spite of two pre-schoolers and one 
second grader, in spite of many obli- 
gations as a member of an active com- 
munity, Mrs. French asks, “Who has 
a more flexible schedule than a home- 
maker? She can choose to clean the 
house from top to bottom or put it off 
in favor of something more frivolous. 

“Wash day is dictated to a certain ex- 
tent by the bulging hamper and _ the 
weather, but there are many jobs which 
are purely a matter of choice as to time. 

“The minister and his family are much 
the same as any other family, with the 
same need to be loved and accepted into 
the community, the same need to be pro- 
vided the necessities of life. 

“In the parsonage, as in any other 
home, frustration and loneliness are no 
strangers. Fortunately, joy is no 
stranger, either! During our first six 
years in the pastorate my husband and 
I probably have experienced one of the 
greatest thrills and privileges of a life- 
time—that of seeing a church grow 
from an idea into a reality. 

“While I feel that the housewife’s 
loneliness, boredom, and frustration are 
often exaggerated, I recognize the prob 
lem. I’m sure the solution lies in a 
changed attitude, however (one I cer- 
tainly do not always possess)—that of 
looking at life through ‘creative lenses.’ 

“IT have a friend who paints and she 
has the ability to see through such 
lenses. Whether she 
cake, designing a dress, painting a moun- 
tain scene, or tranforming a rusty old 
stock tank into a children’s swimming 
pool the same zest goes into every act.’ 

And I'll have to admit I agree with 
Mrs. French that the changed attitude 
does it. The painter was born with 
while some are born without it and 
have to acquire it. And while this may 
not be easy, it’s certainly not impossible. 
It just takes “‘a heap o’ livin’,” that’s all! 

—MarTHA 
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NEWS 


and trends 


Suggests World Evangelism 
Under WCC Sponsorship 


\ great World Christian Mission to 
be conducted by the World Council of 
Churches has been proposed by the 
Australian Council of Churches. 

Dr. Alan Walker, director of the 
Methodist mission in Sydney and mem- 
ber of a commission to bring the plan 
to the attention of all the churches, has 
written to religious periodicals through- 
out the world, urging that it be given 
wide circulation and that it be discussed 
at the forthcoming Third Assembly at 
New Delhi November 18-December 6. 

With rapidly growing world popula- 
tion and advance of the non-Christian 
world, he said, the Church is in an era 
of great challenge. “In 1900 there were 
about 500 million Christians in the world 
—in 1960, 848 million. But the Chris- 
tian cause has failed to keep pace with 
world population growth, unable even to 
match the advance of Islam.” 

And, said Walker, numbered among 
the so-called Christians is nearly all the 
population of some countries. 

Communism is outstripping Christian 
progress, rival world religions are active, 
and Western humanism and secularism 
eat into older areas of Christian faith 
and practice. Some say the world’s 3 
billion population will double by 1984. 
Millions are lost in every land, said Dr. 
Walker. 

In the mission he suggests, all forms 
of evangelism would be used, with dis- 
tinctive planning for the Christian West, 
the orthodox world, non-Christian coun- 
tries, and the lands under communist 
influence. 


Chapel Wins Recognition 


Annie Pfeiffer Chapel at Methodist- 
related Florida Southern College at 
Lakeland has been acclaimed as one of 
14 great American structures. 

George Nelson, prominent architect 
and designer, wrote in the Handbook of 
American Architecture: “The sure, firm 
lines of this chapel identify it as having 
come from the drawing board of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest architect—Frank Lloyd 
Wright.” 

The Florida Southern campus is the 
largest concentration of Wright archi- 
tecture in the world. The college was 
started at Leesburg, Fla., by the Florida 
Annual Conference, moved twice and 
finally to Lakeland in 1921. 
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Pfeiffer Chapel at Florida Southern. 


‘Strong Unity in Methodism’ 


A strongly unified world Methodism 
came out of the recent World Methodist 
Conference in Oslo, says Bishop Nolan 
B. Harmon of Charlotte, N.C. 

Formerly polite to each other and 
anxious to shake hands across the sea, 
he said, “we are now one people 
share each other’s woes, and rejoice in 
the successes.” The meeting, representing 
52 nations and 40 million people, showed 
awareness of Methodism’s comprehensive 
task in a troubled world, not willing to 
shrink from it in idealistic chatter. He 
also observed: 

e Pacifism was not evident, though 
Methodists deplore the arms race. 

e Christianity is in a great testing 
time, with more nominal Christians but 
less intensity of conviction. 

e In some areas there is less enthusiam 
for evangelism than in the U.S., but the 
WMC adopted a plan to stress it in 
1963. 

e Communism’s threat to Methodism 
is especially felt in Eastern lands. Recog- 
nition of Red China was not greatly 
mentioned, nor was communism itself 
discussed to any great extent. 

e The U.S. was marked down in the 
eyes of the world because of the Negro 
problem. In discussion on Angola, the 
cenference was anti-Portuguese. 

e Methodism is vital in Norway, 
Germany, and some of the newer na- 
tions of Africa, getting the Wesley 
spirit into their programs. 





NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND 


SPEND CHRISTMAS IN 
BETHLEHEM 


Low Cost Excursion 

16th Holy Land Tour—Dec. 13 

By Meth. Bible Profs. 

Academic Credit 

Time Payments—10% dn. 

Both 17 and 32 day Tour 

including visits in 
Rome, Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, Jeri- 
cho, Jordan River, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Samaria, Joppa, Nazareth, Lake Galilee, Caper- 
naum, Cana, Beersheba and many more. 
Ride on Camels, Swim in Dead Sea. Sail Nile. 
Plus Optional European Extension. 


READ 


FROM EDEN TO ETERNITY 

By Rev. H. A. HANKE, TH.D. 

Traces Salvation in Christ from Adam to the 
Cross. A Scholarly Biblical answer to the JEDP 
Documentary Hypothesis and other naturalistic 
theories about the Bible $3.50 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
Shows that Jehovah is Christ in the O.T. and 
that the plan of salvation from sin has always 
been the same. The N.T. Church is shown to be 
a continuation of,the,O.T. Church. 
Paper $1.25—Cloth $1.75 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 
or The Keystone of Christian Doctrine. 75¢ 


THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS 

or The Blue Print of Salvation. 60¢ 
By author of “The Validity of the Virgin Birth” 
in July 6, 1961 Christian Advocate. 


Published by 
WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


For Book or Tour information write 
BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS 


Box 3-CA Wilmore, Ky. 
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Altars 

Bibles 

Books of Remembrance 
Bulletin Boards 


Van Bergen Bells 
from Holland 


Church Furniture 

Fabrics 

Flags 

Folding Chairs and Tables 
Lighting Fixtures 

Organs 

Pews 

Robes ‘ 

Stained Glass Windows 


Sterling and Brass 
Altar Ware 


[] Visual Aids 
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Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 
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ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE. BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel CApito!l 7-2150 





CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


PULPIT WB 
1) Moulin 


. .. handsomely tailored 
pulpit robes. Dignified, 
impressive ...in a wide 
variety of reasonably 
priced styles. Special 
pulpit robe catalog sent 
on request. Please men- 
tion name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1141 S. 4th Street 
Greenville, Iinois 


PLAYMOBILES! 


New concept in so- 
cial play. Teaches 
cooperation 
in nursery, kinder- 
garten. Free cata- 
log. Write MOR- 
PLA, Dept. 9B, Box 
414, Detroit 31, 
Michigan. 


D2. Mou Wi 


Supreme in beauty 








and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 
for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 


Greenville, Hlinois 





Coming Soon! 
A NEW 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
OFFICIAL BOARD PLAN 


Watch for announcement 


CLASSIFIED / ADS 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. Minimum 
$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of “Box No. . 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE’; add $1.00. Address: 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago (1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


RESORTS 

ARE YOU ENGAGED? THE Farm on the Hill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Penna., (Open all year) 
is a haven for newlyweds only. Your own se- 
cluded cottage, meals at our old Homestead, 
lots to do without a planned program. Write 
mentioning dates for picture story and book- 
let * “Planning Your Honeymoon.” 


TOURS 


DON’T WAIT! European-Palestine Tour 1962, 
including Middle East, superior accommoda- 
tions, personalized travel, with experienced 
conductor and reliable travel bureau. Rev. 
Lester K. Welch, 320 Hamilton St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial 
Correspondence 


DETROIT—The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has accepted the invitation 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the USA to join in an invitation to 
The Methodist Church and _ the 
United Church of Christ “to 
the establishment of a united church, 
truly catholic, truly reformed, and 
truly evangelical.” The Episcopal 
church made the move September 23 
at its 1961 Convention in Detroit. 

The key phrase in the Presby- 
terian-E aaa invitation is “to ex- 
plore.” Any other interpretation given 
the action is altogether amiss. 

For the record, Methodists at the 
1960 General Conference adopted 
measure which could be interpreted to 
mean that The Methodist Church was 
willing “to explore” even before the 
Presbyterian-Episcopalian invitation, 
having accepted at Denver a report 
“urging union with the Evangelical 
United Brethren, AME, AME Zion, 
CME, and Episcopal Churches, and 
recommends reference to the Com- 
mission on Church Union and reaf- 
firmation of our desire to explore 
every possibility of union with other 
communions.” It is interesting that 
the same phrase “to explore” is in 
both the action of the 1960 General 
Conference and in the Presbyterian- 
Episcopal invitation. 

Contrary to some interpretations, 
the Blake-Pike proposal of December 
1960, was not acted on at either the 
1960 United Presbyterian Assembly 
or the Episcopal Convention. There 
is no doubt but that the Blake-Pike 


explore 


Admit Ist Negro Member 


A Negro woman in Dallas, Tex., has 
becomé the first member of her race 
admitted to a white Methodist church 
in North Texas Area. 

It is Lovers Lane, one of the fastest- 
growing churches in USS. Methodism, 
(53 members in 1945, 5,700 at present). 
It is near a section where Negroes have 
been moving in, and serves a wide spec- 
trum of social and economic groups, 


dates of interest 


OctoneR 25-26—Board of Publication Annual 
Meeting New York N.Y 

NovemMBerR 1-6—I4th National Conference on 
Christian Edueation, Chicago, Ill. 

NoveMBER 1-30—Religion in 
Month 

NovemMBer 2-4—National Lay Committee on 
Evangelism, Lafayette, Ind. 

NoveMBerR 7-9—National Convocation on Preach- 
ing in College and University Communities, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

NovemBer 14-15—Council of Secretaries. 

Novemper 14-17—Council of Bishops, Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn. 

NovemBer 18-Decemper 5--Third Assembly, 
World Council of Churches, New Delhi, India. 


American Life 


Juvitation to Explore 


proposal precipitated the discussions 
and later action by the Presbyterian 
and Episcopal bodies. The Blake-Pike 
proposal set forth certain require- 
ments believed important to those of 
the catholic and reformation tradi- 
tions, including historic continuity, 
the ministry, creeds, sacraments, scrip- 
tures, church polity, fellowship and 
variety in theological positions and 
worship practices. The Presbyterian- 
Episcopal invitation omits reference 
to any of these specific concerns. The 
invitation simply calls for exploratory 
conversations. 

The 1960 Methodist General Con- 
ference established the Commission 
on Church Union as a standing body 
of the church. Heretofore, it has been 
a temporary body continued from one 
quadrennium to the next. For Meth- 
odists, this matter is now in the hands 
of this commission which presumably 
has General Conference approval “to 
explore.” 

Anyone who has made only a sur- 
face examination of the existing dif- 
ferences between the four denomina- 
tions mentioned in the invitation has 
discovered that there are areas of vast 
differences now existing, the resolu- 
tion of which will take time and 
patient understanding by all con- 
cerned. Whatever may come of this 
matter, let the record be kept clear: 
The present status of the proposition 
is exploratory. For Methodists this is 
nothing new; we have been exploring 
with the Episcopal Church since 1948. 

Ewinc T. WayLanp 


as well as students from nearby Southern 
Methodist University. Its pastor, the Rev. 
Tom Shipp, has become widely known 
for his pioneering work with alcoholics. 

Methodist Bishop William C. Martin 
commented that the General Conference 
had instructed pastors to receive mem- 
bers without regard to race, color, or 
national origin, and that it is not his 
policy to try to determine the basis on 
which any Methodist church handles the 
racial problem. 

In Dallas, which has few integrated 
churches, pastors of white 
churches have said they would accept 
Negro members if any live near them. 


several 


Dr. Sockman Is Retiring 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, one of the 
all-time greats of the Protestant ministry, 
announced he will retire in December. 

He leaves what is considered Meth- 
odism’s longest tenure in one pulpit—44 
years—at Christ Church, New York. The 
ornate $3 million edifice at 520 Park 
Avenue was, when he took over, a 
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mbling church with an_ uncertain 
ire. Today it has 2,000 members. 
)r. Sockman has been heard on 
io and TV in nearly every corner of 
earth. His National Radio Pulpit is 
leading Protestant broadcast in the 
5.; and his 20 books, newspaper col- 
n, and writings for magazines, radio, 
| TV earned him an enduring niche 
religious writing. A noted philan- 
iropist arranged to have his How to Be- 
e placed in every U.S. public library. 
He and his wife will be honored at an 
anniversary dinner November 7 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. After the first of the 
year, Dr. Sockman will give his time to 
a lecture schedule extending into 1965, 
and to directorship of the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans at New York Uni- 
versity. 


U.S. Should Inform Public 
on Nuclear Testing: Gross 


In a decision involving such moral 
implications as that to resume nuclear 
testing, churches must insist that the gov- 
ernment be as candid as security allows, 
said Ernest A. Gross, a National Council 
of Churches official. He told a lay meet- 
ing on world friendship and peace in 
New York that the churches should 
urge redoubled efforts, centering in the 


deaths 


G. A. BAKER, retired member North Mississippi 
onference, September 2 

Cart Beas.ey, retired member North Missis- 
sippt Conference, August 3. 

Mrs. Wittiam R. BLacktise, widow of member 
Ne York Conference, September 2 

Mrs. S. S. Boyer, widow of member Holston 
Conterence, August 10 

Guy O. CarPeENTER, retired member Northwest 
Indiana Conference, August 19 

FREDERICK A. Cope, member Holston Conference, 
July 16. 

Jutian P. DELL, retired member South Georgia 
Conference, September 13. 

CuarLes M. Futon, retired member Northern 
New York Conference, August 2 

Mrs. E. G. Gittespie, widow of member Holston 
Conference, June 23. 

Victron B. Hareirt, retired member Indiana 
Conference, August 14. 

Mrs. C. A. McCutitoucu, widow of member 
Indiana Conference, August 7. 

Mrs. Joon R. McLAvuGHuin, wife of the gen- 
eral secretary, Methodist Commission on Chaplains 
September 7 in Germany. 

Mrs. W. W. Netson, widow of member Little 
Rock Conference. 

J. H NICHOLSON, retired member Louisville 
Conference, July 9. 

James W. NIELL, retired member Northwest 

liana Conference, August 13. 

FREDERICK OHR, member Troy Conference, 
August 6 

Ricuarp L. Ownsey, retired member Western 

h Carolina Conference, September 1 
HN Parrorp, retired member Memphis Con- 
, September 8. 
L. Parker, retired member South Carolina 
ference, August 20. 
REN QO. PHELPs, retired member Louisville 

onference, July 29. 

F. Piypon, Sr., member West Virginia Con- 
rence, 

Mrs. D. B. Raviins, widow of member Louisi- 

‘onference. 
\iks. ALBERT SHERRILL, Sr., widow of member 
ern North Carolina Conference, July 31 
RL E. SpHar, member of Pittsburgh Confer- 
July 17. 
WARD STONE, retired member West Wisconsin 
erence, September 1 
toy W. STOCKING, retired member Central Illi- 
Conference, August 28 
N. Taytor, member South Carolina Con- 
ce, August 26. 
M. Tissetrs, former pastor in New Hamp- 
Conference, July 28. 
Ropert WEGNER, wife of member South 
ita Conference, 
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UN, to restore a nuclear truce and to 
control armaments. 

He is chairman of the NCC depart- 
ment of international affairs and former 
U.S. deputy representative to the UN. 
The lay meeting was held when the 16th 
General Assembly opened. 

Many in the USS. are convinced, he 
said, that if the U.S. also resumed tests 
it has a moral duty to explain as fully 
as possible in the forum of the UN. 
The Soviet resumption of nuclear testing 
he called a “moral Pearl Harbor.” 

In a recent NCC Information Service 
Bulletin, a leading newspaper is quoted 
as saying that the world is spending 
about $14 million an hour on armament, 
or $40 a year for every person living. Of 
this, U.S. and Russia spend 73 per cent. 

In an article How to Disarm, the 
London Economist has cited a “remark- 
able lack of interest in this most impor- 
tant quest among governments and peo- 
ple. Its intricacies, understood by the 
specialists, repel the general public; and 
its exploitation for cynical propagandist 
ends breeds more cynicism. 

A Saturday Review article spoke of 
failure of institutions to adjust to realities 
of the atomic age: “The institution of 
organized international war is so deeply 
imbedded in our economy, our law, our 
politics, even in so many of our religious 
concepts, that it requires a really serious 
effort to conceive of a world from which 
it had been eliminated.” 


Plan Aid to Needy Countries 


A new program for underdeveloped 
countries has been launched by the 
World Council of Churches. It will send 
skilled people at the churches’ request, to 
help them. Recognizing that the youth is 
a still-untapped resource, emphasis will 
be on training leaders. 

Pioneer projects will be in farming, 
small industry, and like programs. Local 
studies have already been made in a 
number of countries. 

Millions used to go for “traditional” 
types of aid in mission areas, explained 
Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, WCC associate 
general secretary; and while immense 
contributions were made, new forms of 
service are needed. The WCC is seeking 
$100,000 a year for the program. 

The Church’s efforts toward a respon- 
sible society will doubtless get much at- 
tention at New Delhi. The First Assem- 
bly at Amsterdam carefully avoided the 
temptation to construct a Christian so- 
cial system, such a concept was formed. 
At the Second Assembly at Evanston, 
delegates were eager to make the church- 
es aware of the world’s social problems. 

At the latter meeting, the Division of 
Studies was started and given three 
major concerns: Christian responsibility 
for social development of underdeveloped 
countries, political and economic prob- 
lems of Western nations, and the church 
and society in communist lands. 


So Easy to SEW! So Easy to 


And still Own the Quality and Beauty of 
Finest VESTMENTS for 


WITH COMPLETELY PACKAGED, READY TO SEW 


CUT-OUT KITS 


Easy-to-Follow Instructions for Your Volunteer Workers 
Women workers enjoy making handsome vestments from CUTHBERTSON 
GUT-OUT KITS. Everything is in one package—including custom-quality 
fabrics perfectly centered, marked, ready to cut. Wide selection of silk 


appliques. 


thi: Aliens 


Among CUT-OUT er }. THEODORE 
2013 Sansom Street 


KITS Available: 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Bible Markers « Choir Hats 
Choir Robes + Clergy Stoles NAM 

¢ Clergy Surplices + Sacra- ADDRES 
mental Linen « Altar Covers CITY 

¢ Superfrontals « Full Frontals STATE 
¢ Pulpit and Lectern Scarfs 
e Eucharistic Vestments 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your FREE Catalog on CUT-OUT KITS. 


CHURCH NAME. 
DENOMINATION 


Write Now for Catalog com- 
plete with prices and order 
forms including Altar Guild 
Supplies and By-the-Yard 
Fabrics. 


UTHBERTSON 


Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
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Cite Angolan Conditions 


A strong statement condemning Portu- 
gal for “brutal conditions and atrocities” 
in Angola has been released by the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 

It is the first time in history the board 
has made such a statement; and it was 
sent to the Portuguese government, to 
the UN, the U.S. Department of State, 
and to world-wide news media. 

In three separate demands, it asks for 
immediate halting of hostilities, restora- 
tion and extension of civil rights and 
liberties, including freedom of worship 
and speech for all, including Angola’s 
Africans and Portuguese. 

It calls for freedom of movement, ade- 
quate standards of living, good labor re- 
lations, speedy halt to indentured labor; 
extensive reforms in education and medi- 
cine, and self-rule for all Angolans. 

While recognizing that violence is 
committed by Africans and Portuguese 
alike, the board said it could not fail to 
see the “brutal and oppressive” condi- 
tions which led the African to revolt, and 
the killings and executions he is sub- 
jected to without proper trial. 

The Board of Missions sent 650 tele- 
grams to annual conference secretaries 
and others, many of whom in turn wrote 
their Congressmen. It said also that the 
Department of State reports a deluge of 
mail on the matter. 


Texas Methodists Rally in 
Wake of Hurricane Carla 


The devastation of Hurricane Carla, 
called by the Houston Press “an in- 
human visitor,” took its toll among 
Texas Methodist churches, parsonages, 
homes and jobs of members. 

No dollar damage total was possible 
until most urgent human needs were 
met, and at press time reports were only 
trickling into offices of Bishop Paul E. 
Martin of the Houston Area and Bishop 
Paul V. Galloway of the San Antonio- 
Northwest Texas Area. 

Bishop Martin, whose area was hard- 
est hit, toured the conferences affected, 
sending to the CuristiAN ApvocaTE re- 
ports from various churches, and news- 
paper accounts of the storm. 

The unselfish and heartening response 
which they reflect were also cited by 
Mayor Lewis Cutrer of Houston, mem- 
ber of St. Luke’s Methodist Church, in a 
letter thanking all churches for their 
help. Said the bishop, Methodist minis- 
ters waded and fought through wreckage 
to reach the families of their churches; 
the most fortunate of whom in turn 
helped the more distressed. 

In the wake of the storm, Methodists 
as far north as the Panhandle opened 
homes and churches to refugees; the 
Lakeview Methodist Assembly of the 
Texas Conference sheltered 400. 

However, six days afterward, many 
were back, most gulf coast congregations 


holding Sunday services; and the big 
cleanup began. People left the task of re- 
pairing their homes to see about their 
churches, said Bishop Martin, and the 
ministers rendered heroic service in the 
communities. 

Men and women formed work crews, 
repaired buildings, formed clean-up 
teams. Those with food and clothing 
shared with others. 

October 15 was designated as Hurri- 
cane Relief Day in the San Antonio- 
Northwest Texas Area, Bishop Paul V. 
Galloway told the Apvocate. Corpus 
Christi was the district hardest hit, with 
the most damage at Palacios, where 
the church and parsonage were virtually 
ruined. Other churches affected are at 
Corpus Christi, Victoria, and Ingleside. 
One had $5,000 in damage from wind. 

Churches that are insured, the bishop 
stated, are covered for wind but not 
water damage. The greatest loss was in 
that 10 to 80 per cent of the people’s 
homes were wrecked, and work at their 
jobs and business interrupted. “It will 
take months to recover,” he said. 


Vote Exploratory Talks 


Acceptance of a Presbyterian invitation 
to unity talks was voted by leaders of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
general convention at Detroit, Septem- 
ber 17.29. The Presbyterian move of 
May, 1961 extended an invitation to the 
Episcopal Church to join the United 
Presbyterian Church in inviting The 
Methodist Church and the United 
Church of Christ “to explore the estab- 
lishment of a united church, truly cath- 
olic, truly reformed, and truly evan- 
gelical.” 

Consideration of the Presbyterian reso- 
lution received unanimous support of the 
convention’s House of Bishops. In the 
House of Deputies it received 66 clerical 
and 73 lay affirmative votes, 12 clerical 
and 6 lay votes against. 

The Presbyterian-Episcopal invitation 
provides for each Church to authorize 
a committee of nine persons to negotiate 
a plan of union; the committee to invite 
other churches to participate or observe 
the negotiations and report to the plenary 
bodies of negotiating churches progress 
of its work or on a plan of union agreed 
upon by the joint negotiating body. 

The Episcopal communion specifically 
added the Polish National Catholic 
Church to the list of those participating 
in negotiations. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church is in “full communion” with that 
denomination. 

The convention also approved a meas- 
ure anticipating recognition of the pro- 
posed Church of Lanka in Ceylon, when 
and if organized on the basis of a con- 
stitution being considered. This Asian 
Church would be a merger of Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Church of South 
India. 


Tapered beauty 
pointing to God: 


spires by worry 


This dramatic spire atop the First 
Methodist Church in Syracuse, 
New York, complements the un- 
usual architectural beauty of that 
church, Standing 58 feet high, this 
Overly spire in anodized alumi- 
num features a handsome base of 
aluminum grill with a filled-in 
cross. Overly spires are crafted to 
suit every architectural design and 
to meet every church’s budget re- 
quirements. A completely new line 
of Overly interior and exterior 
church crosses is also available. 
For more information, write for 
our catalog on church spires and 
our booklet on crosses. 
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Department M, Greensburg, Pa. 
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